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Sergeant Charles Turner, of Boston, Massachusetts— Medal of Honor, Korea. 
On September 1. 1950, near Yongsan, Korea, Sergeant Turner took over an ex- 
posed turret machine gun on a tank. Despite fifty direct hits on the tank, he stayed 


by his gun and destroyed seven enemy machine gun nests before he was killed. 


You and your family are more secure today because of what Charles Turner 
did for you. 

Sergeant Turner died to keep America free. Won’t you see that America stays 
the land of peace and promise for which he gave his life? Defending the things 
he fought for is your job, too. 

One important defense job you can do right now is to buy United States 
Defense* Bonds and buy them regularly. For it’s your Defense Bonds that help 
keep America strong within. And out of America’s inner strength can come power 


that guarantees security—for your country, for your family, for you. 





Remember that when you’re buying 
bonds for national defense, you’re 


also building a personal reserve of 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if 


you don’t save regularly, you generally 
don’t save at all. Money you take 


home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you bank. For 
your country’s security, and your 
own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


See ia 


meth 


SRE 


“OS. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


J 


. The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 
a public service. 
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i Kiwanis club of Raleigh, N. Carolina was planning an excursion 
for 350 homeless children, and a teacher at the orphanage asked 

her class, “How many would like to go to the beach?” It’s not 
surprising that all of them gleefully raised their hands, but it was 
unusual to have a photographer record the scene. We're glad he did, 
because it makes an excellent cover. The same 

lensman went along on the outing and took the pictures 

on pages eighteen and nineteen. These are the finest activity pictures 
that we have seen so far, and we encourage you to look at them 
closely. The first thing you'll notice is their rich, sparkling tones 
and their overall sharpness—the trademark of photo- 

graphic excellence. No- 
tice too that the pictures 
are unposed. Even the 
shot of the one boy 
looks as if he had just 
been served and was 
hunting for a seat when 
the photographer 
snapped the shutter. If 
you want to “make” the 
magazine, take a lesson 
from the Raleigh club 
and photograph the ac- 
tivity as it happens. 


Ralph Mills photo 


r. HARVEY, ABC commentator, wrote 
the “Portrait of Uncle Sam” that 

begins on page four of this issue. The 
usual picture of “the old gent in the 
clown pants does not properly represent 
the USA,” says Harvey. We believe 

that his observations are especially 
appropriate this month when 

Americans everywhere are celebrating 
Constitution Week, September 9-15. We'll 
admit that Harvey’s way of expressing 
himself is a bit unusual, but those of you 
who listen to his broadcasts have 
learned to expect the unexpected from 
Paul Harvey. Commentator Harvey has 
built a successful career around unorthodoxy. Declining to hand 
out mere rehashes of routine news, Harvey throws light into 

the dark and sometimes dank corners of American life. His 

most famous recent adventure was climbing the fence surrounding 
a top-secret atomic energy plant near Chicago. His object was to 
test the security system, which he suspected was dangerously lax. 
That Harvey is alive today proves his point, for he would have 

been shot on sight if the guards had been alert. We're glad, 
however, that Harvey survived his perilous experiment. If he 
hadn’t, “Portrait of Uncle Sam” would never have been written. 





Weve proud to announce that your International magazine has been 
placed in the first-class category by Writer’s Market, a 

publication that lists and classifies hundreds of magazines for 
authors who sell free lance stories and articles. This means that 
our magazine has been called to the attention of many skilled 
writers who can supply us with challenging articles about the 
objects, objectives and action programs of Kiwanis.—c.w.k. 
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More thana 


CASH 
REGISTER 





Smith-Corona 


CASHIER 


The ideal low-cost machine for your store 
or business. All the advanced features of 
Smith-Corona Adding Machines are in- 
cluded in this complete cash register. 


Variety of keyboards lets you record and 
classify each sale according to your needs. 
Roomy cash drawer slides smoothly on 
ball bearing rollers. 


Tamper-Proof detail tape is fully enclosed 
and /ocked to keep your entries confi- 
dential and safe. Same key locks total key, 
sub-total key, and case. See your Smith- 
Corona dealer or mail coupon for com- 
plete information. 

* Price for all states permitting Fair Trade Laws. 
Subject to change. No Federal Excise Tax. 


SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 
Easy to operate. 
Trouble-free. 
Advanced features, 
Low cost. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


g LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC g 
727 E. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. g 








Please send me further information about 
your Adding Machine and Cashier and 
the location of a near-by place where I 
can see and try these machines. 





Signed 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD & 
hese eee ee eee 











EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200 Car GARAGE in the 
building 











MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATIO 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS chon. SERVICE - PRICE 12.50 


> SACK ADAER 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 







HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 
. 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
* 


B. J. Jaeckel, Mar. ‘Kiwanian' 





med. & lg. 
t juve niles, $g-50 per 
ith 7 ‘’ adults dz 
r t discc . 
f REF I WEAR CATA 

I iUE FS Ase nts wanted 
RICHARD SMITH CORP. 


217 Centre St., N.Y. 13. N.Y 














DINKLER HOTELS 


here Ktwants Meets 


The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala 


The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
ontgomery, Ala. 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 














CLUB BELL DE LUXE 


Made from pure bell metal, 
highly polished to mirror finish, 
streamlined with rich musical 
tone 8” dia. 10%” high with 
Club emblem. Gong, emblem, 
leather padded gavel, and cover 
Complete Set for $25.00 En- 
graving extra. New Club Supply 
Catalog Now Ready 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


165 W. Harrison, Chicago 5, ti, 
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Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 
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For the Record 
I have read the article in the July 
issue titled “Colorado’s Walking Blood 


Bank” several times trying to decide 
whether the claim is made for its being 
the first “Walking Blood Bank” in Col- 
orado or in the United States, and I 
am not able to decide. If it is implied 
that the setup was the first in the coun- 
try, I believe that it is erroneous, as 
I have contacted our bank and find that 
the Kane Walking Blood Bank was in 
operation on March 1, 1947. 

This is just to keep the record straight 
and I am not claiming that the Kane 
Bank was the first in the country. 

Gord Folke, Kiwanian 
Kane, Pennsylvania 


Costly Error 
. . - On page one of your July issue, 
“Behind the By-Lines,’ you mention 
the fact that our editors are amateur 
detectives. On page thirteen is a pic- 
ture of the Old North Church in Bos- 
ton, beside which is the caption, “Where 
Paul Revere hung his fabled light...” 
I may be wrong, but I always thought 
that he was on the opposite shore and 
rode the horse. In our Mount Vernon, 
New York club, a “faux pas” like that 
would cost me a buck. How about 
sending it in? 
Maurice J. Sullivan, Kiwanian 
Mount Vernon, New York 
The buck was sent willingly but with 
great humiliation. Next time we will 
let Paul Revere stand on the opposite 
shore and leave the light-hanging to 


his trustworthy compatriot. 
THE EDITORS 


Safeguarding Freedom 

.. It is a matter of regret to me that 
there is talk (“Water Fluoridation,” 
page 46, July 1951) about the fluorida- 
tion of water for the purpose of reduc- 
ing tooth decay—as you worded it. 
Here is an example of what many peo- 
ple object to, and rightly so—compul- 
sory medication. In other words, when 
water fluoridation is a fact, you take 
medical treatment whether you want it 
or not and whether you believe in it 
or not and regardless of your religious 
convictions—for instance, if you are a 
Christian Scientist who does not prac- 
tice the use of medication. 

I think we might do well to keep our 
guard up against all attacks on our 
freedoms, including our freedom to 
drink pure, unmedicated water. We 
have too many examples of a com- 
paratively few people deciding what’s 
good for all the people, and not enough 
examples of people protesting these 





encroachments on our freedom to de- 
cide these things for ourselves. I trust 
there will be more such protests. If 
there are enough of them, we in Amer- 
ica will not lose our freedoms. 

L. H. Unglesby, Kiwanian 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Highway Hypnosis 

er I am writing you pertaining to 
the article, “Highway Hypnosis,’ by 
Paul Harvey which appeared in the 
July issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. I 
consider this one of the best scientific 
articles which I have read on the high- 
way safety problem and am wondering 
how it might be made available to more 
people who are interested in the driver 
education program. 

I am writing a special letter to each 
and every club in our district request- 
ing that special attention be called to 
this article. 

Price E. Clark, Kiwanian 

Charleston, W est Virginia 

Director, Safety and Driver Education 

State of W. Va. Dept. of Education 


The article, “Highway Hypnosis,” 
by Paul Harvey in the July edition of 
The Kiwanis Magazine was read with 
particular interest by the executives of 
our company. We would enjoy know- 
ing whether it would be possible for us 

procure reprints. 
J. W. Fontana 
Foster and Kleiser Company 
San Francisco, California 


I have today read with particular 
pleasure the article, “Highway Hyp- 
nosis,” by Paul Harvey on page four in 
the July issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. I wonder if it would be possible 
for us to get a reprint of this article. 

William R. Blair, Kiwanian 
El Paso, Texas 


. We feel that this is an article that 
should be read by members of our or- 
ganization who do most of the driving. 
For this purpose we would like to ob- 
tain 300 reprints. 

C. J. Zweck 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


. We would welcome the privilege of 
making this article available to our em- 
ployees, especially in connection with 
our Driver Training Program. 

I. R. Dorh 

General Safety Engineer 
Consumers Power Company 
Jackson, Michigan 
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By PAUL HARVEY 


News Analyst, American Broadcasting Company 
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-/™ A COMMISSION for an artist. Any artist. 

To paint a new portrait of Uncle Sam. 

We've been portraying him as an old man. 

He’s not, you know. 

He’s just past middle age as nations go. 

He’s an Uncle; not a grandfather. 

We've been thinking of him as an old gent nine 
parts dead. 

Actually Uncle Sam has yet neither the frailty— 
nor the wisdom—of old age. 

So I’m going to describe him as I see him, Mr. 
Artist. 

And, if you can, capture him on canvas. 

I want to show him—as he really is—to the heirs 
who are trying to bury him. 


Paint me a man. 

A mixture of many nationalities. 

Sandy hair, receding. Graying prematurely. 

A little overweight. 

A barely perceptible scar or so. He’s had a few 
good scraps, you know. 

Oh, he was an energetic, unbridled youth. 

Born poor ... worked hard . . . got rich. 

So quickly and so rich he’s still self-conscious 
about his fortune 

And so seeks, almost with a passion, to give it 
away. 

He was for a while something of a playboy, I 
guess you'd say. 


He’s settled now ... but still self-conscious about 
success. 
Still lacking quite the maturity . . . the stability 


to match his station. 

He stoops a bit, purposely to appear humble. 

Tips too freely and too much; bestows gifts beyond 
good taste. 

And so buys mostly envy. 
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You've a big order here, Mr. Artist. Because I 
don’t want you to send me some abstract thing. 
I want a good, accurate, up-to-date photographic 
likeness of Uncle Sam. 

It’s the eyes that'll be the hard part. 

He must wear the expression of a man who might 
be figuring a problem in higher mathematics or 
nuclear physics or listening to the bugle of an 
Ozarks coon dog—and understands each. 

And, Mr. Artist, 

Not a thick-necked, barrel-chested behemoth. 

Not all muscles and masculinity. 

Remember there is some woman in each gentle 
man. 

Maybe this will help—if you see him as a man 
who’s fond of all children. 

But who loves his own. 

And cannot hide his pride in all they do. 

Who would appear least comfortable in dinner 
dress 

Uncomfortable in uniform 

Most comfortable sitting on the floor fixing a lamp 
cord with a screwdriver from the car and a par- 
ing knife from the kitchen. 

A man who’s on speaking terms with God. 

But we must be honest or your oils are wasted— 

His prayers are not generally a kneeling proposi- 
tion, except in time of trouble. 

Usually it’s in bed .. . and in silence. 

Oh, yes— 

With ample wealth—he manufactures fears about 
his health. 

Some ne’er-do-well nieces and nephews have told 
him how bad he looks... 


That there must be some serious thing wrong with 


him. 
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There isn’t, of course. 

But he takes something for it anyway. 

He needs exercise inore than he needs their habit- 
forming pills... 

But he takes the pills. 

Well, that’s as much as I can tell you about him, 
Mr. Artist. 

He’s neither saint nor ordinary. { 

He’s done some good work and had some good 
times. { 

But there’s good stock bred into him and he'll sur- 
vive a few bad times, too. 


Paint him serious now .. . almost intense. 
But with eyes creased by a smile which just left 
and expects momentarily to return. { 


Lips—full. A good chin—with just a hint of an- 
other one. 

Hands strong—half way to being fists. 

I know it’s not good to hurry you, Mr. Artist, but 
I would like to show your picture to his fam- 

While we’re all together. 

So work quickly, if you can. 

But above all, paint me a man so true to these 
specifications that his heirs of today’s generation 
will stop trying to bury him prematurely under 
a mountain of pills for imagined senility ills. 





So that they will remember he’s still the heavy- t 
weight champion of the world. He’s not sick, 
he’s not old, and he’s not retiring! 
They’ve got to see him as he is... ts 
A- virile, vigorous, versatile, wonderful guy .. . CRER 
So that they’ll stop waiting for him to die... A Cue ~ 
And loving him... help him... de Sore 


To live 





Water reservoirs on the East coast were almost emptied last year. 


j pets years ago New Yorkers 
learned about water shortages. 
More than 5,000,000 people were 
asked to skip shaves and baths. Offi- 
cials asked mothers not to warm 
baby’s bottle under a running tap; 
cigarette ashes shouldn’t be dumped 
and flushed away through the toilet. 
If you wanted a glass of water in a 
restaurant, you asked for it. Every 
pint precious as_ gallons 
dwindled. 

The city’s water reserves had 
dropped to thirty-four per cent of 
reservoir capacity. They had in- 
creased to 46.6 per cent by February 
1950. A year later rains had come 
and reservoirs were 99.6 per cent 
full. That crisis had passed. 

While water use was thus cur- 
tailed, the Hudson River flowed by 
Manhattan; the average discharge 
from this stream’s watersheds would 
meet requirements of ten metro- 
politan centers the size of New York. 
But the river’s water was poison; 
polluted. To process it so it would be 
fit to put into city mains would cost 
a fantastic sum. 

In this paradox of abundant water 
at the threshold and a water short- 


became 


Cur : Ware be 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART 


age in the city supply system, lies 
the nub of many water problems 
across the nation. We have abused, 
misused and destroyed the utility of 
our water wealth until we have 
reached a point at which we must 
achieve better management of this 
resource or we are heading into 
trouble, for individuals, communi- 
ties and the entire nation. 

There have been and are other 
water shortage problems across the 
nation. They are warnings that wa- 
ter is not inexhaustible. With popu- 
lation climbing, with mounting de- 
mands on water by industry, greater 
requirements for power and agri- 
culture, every gallon of water be- 
comes increasingly more valuable 
and must serve more uses. 

In 1939 Cincinnati used 13,000,000 
gallons of water daily. The supply 
came from Mill Creek Valley. War 
began and consumption jumped. The 
city had to reach over into the Miami 
Valley to secure a greater supply as 
daily use rose to 75,000,000 gallons. 

Two wells supplying Alexandria, 


Cities elsewhere face the same dangerous situation. 


Louisiana flowed over the casing- 
head when first installed. By 1942 
water level in these had dropped to 
155 feet below the surface. New 
wells, tapping other supplies, were 
sunk, the overdraft on the older 
wells eased, and the water table 
came back to near ten feet below the 
surface. 

Texas City, Texas used 1,500,000 
gallons of water per day in 1930. 
Then big industry moved in. The 
1945 demand surged to 23,300,000 
gallons per day. The water level in 
one 1000 foot well dropped to 102 
feet below sea level; another, 610 
feet deep, dropped to 165 feet be- 
low the level of the adjacent Gulf. 
Earth sank as much as one and one- 
half feet because of the volume of 
water removed from the soil. Indus- 
try reached out to secure water from 
the Brazos and Nueces Rivers. Facil- 
ities for re-use were installed. Unless 
other users and changed watershed 
conditions cut the flow in the rivers, 
Texas City and her industries will 
have ample water for a while at least. 

The water situation throughout 
Texas is an example of how demands 
on water have pyramided. The popu- 
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lation increased 287 per cent be- 
tween 1890 and 1940. In that same 
period the demand for water in- 
creased 7000 per cent. Even though 
new sources are located and tapped, 
with such increases in demand and 
use, somewhere in the future there 
will be a limit, and water will be 
short in meeting all requirements. 

Los Angeles is another metropoli- 
tan district facing water troubles. 
By 1945 the city was drawing so 
heavily on underground supplies in 
the southwestern part of the com- 
munity that removal was twice the 
rate of inflow to the water-bearing 
strata. 

As fresh water was withdrawn, 
salt water crept in from the ocean. 
The water table at Long Beach had 
sunk seventy-five feet below sea 
level. At Redondo Beach, wells two 
miles from the ocean have become 
salty. The city has grown beyond the 
capacity of any local source to sup- 
ply her needs. Los Angeles reaches 


st be used wisely, just like 


the rest of 


our natural resources. 
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as far as 250 miles to the Colorado 
River and spends millions to secure 
adequate water. 

In every section of the nation there 
are these local warnings that our 
supply of water is not inexhaustible. 
There have been water problem 
flare-ups at Louisville, Kentucky, 
Savannah, Georgia, Jamestown, 
North Dakota, Amarillo, Texas, 
Long Island City, New York, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey and scores of other places. If 
you make inquiry, you may find offi- 
cials of your own community trou- 
bling over locating ample sources of 
water at reasonable cost to meet the 
demands of the morrow. 

Do we face a _ genuine 
shortage? 

Yes—and no. The average precipi- 
tation across the nation, if spread 
evenly, would amount to thirty 
inches of rainfall. That is a lot of 
water. But it is not spread evenly. 
While the coast towns in western 
Washington may be doused with 120 
inches of precipitation in an average 
year, some sections of the Southwest 
average five inches or less. The pat- 
tern of delivery from the clouds is 
far from uniform. And yet, in the 
over-all picture, we have a tremen- 
dous annual replacement of this 
essential resource. 

Records show that of the average 


water 


annual thirty inches of rainfall, only 
eight and one-half inches returns to 
the ocean through river channels. 
Most of the water that does not flow 
back to the sea through the streams 
gets back into the air through evap- 
oration from land and water sur- 
faces and through transpiration from 
leaves of growing plants. .But that 
eight and one-half inches that flows 
in stream channels still is a tremen- 
dous gross supply of water. Stream 
flow of the nation could have met a 
host of demands. 

But we have misused our streams. 
The example of the Hudson flowing 


Although the mighty Hudson River 
pours a constant stream of 

fresh water past New York City, this 
water is so badly polluted 

that New Yorkers can’t drink it. 
Below, though river water is 

purified for street cleaning 

it is still unfit to drink. 
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by Manhattan while water was 
rationed in the city is repeated in 
practically every city, town and vil- 
lage where the community draws or 
draw on stream flow for its 
We have brought a great 
share of our “water shortage” trou- 
bles on ourselves by making the 
the country convenient 
extensions of our sewers. They not 
for municipal, 
recreation and other direct human 
uses, but often the wastes in them 
are such that most industrial plants 
use these waters in their 


could 


needs 


streams of 


only are poisoned 


dare not 
processes. 

One of the potentials in securing 
more usable water is recognition of 
the truth that no user of a stream’s 
flow has any implied or conferred 
right to damage that water so it 
cannot further serve needs of com- 
munities downstream. There is some 
hope of increasing our water “bank 
account” in the field of genuine pol- 
lution control. Pollution has been 
one of the most heedless examples 
of profligate misuse and wastage of 
our most vital necessity in the nation. 

With the streams poisoned for 
many uses, we have turned to 
ground water as a source of supply. 
Nature has filtered this water and 
it is cool, pure and usable. 

We are just beginning to sense 
the importance of the water that 
exists in our underground reser- 
voirs. There. is no exact data on 
which to base an estimate of how 
much we may be able to rely on in 
these subterranean rivers and lakes. 
Rough calculations by the US Geo- 
logical Survey suggest that there is 
several times the amount of water in 
these earth-stored reserves as the 
amount of surface water that could 
be stored, including the Great Lakes. 
Some appreciation of just how much 


Water makes the difference between 
fertile fields and desert wastes. 

A canal irrigates the area in the upper 
right half of this picture. 
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Water is the most basic of all natural resources because life can’t 
exist without it. We might manage to survive without coal 

or steel or timber, but not without water. Yet strangely enough we are 
making almost no effort to conserve our water. 

Overuse and pollution threaten existing supplies in many places. 


water we may have in the ground is 
indicated by the fact that if all the 
water in the Great Lakes were 
spread evenly over the land sur- 
faces of the nation, the depth would 
be about ten feet. 

The question we face now in rela- 
tion to our ground water is whether 
or not we will go on using it hap- 
hazardly and wastefully as we have 
misused our surface supplies. The 
answer to that question lies in a far 
greater activity in determining how 
much water may be available from 
ground sources, how fast underflow 
will recharge such reservoirs and 
how we may protect this precious 
wealth from suffering contamina- 
tions that may make it unfit for 
service. 

Philadelphia is drawing water at 
an enormous rate from underground 
sources. Some of that water infil- 
trates from the Schulkyll River. That 
river is filthy with pollutions. If the 
withdrawal reaches such volume 
that river water is pulled in more 
rapidly, more direct seepage chan- 
nels are developed and the whole 
underlying layer of water beneath 
the city could be contaminated. 
Once an underground water reser- 
voir is thus polluted, it is practically 
impossible to correct the condition. 

Examples of extreme overuse of 
ground reservoirs are found in the 
irrigation districts of the West. 
Ground water in the Salt River Val- 
ley of Arizona was pumped at twice 
the rate of recharge. The rate of re- 
moval could end only in one way; 
a water shortage. Now a gigantic 
scheme costing hundreds of millions 


of dollars is being proposed to bring 
water from the Colorado River sev- 
eral hundred miles across moun- 
tain ranges, to keep in cultivation 
the acres that overdemanded the 
locally available water supply. 

Combined with what we must 
know regarding the producing 
sapacity of our ground water sup- 
plies in any locality, must be for- 
ward-looking laws which will pro- 
tect this community wealth against 
depietion. When overused, when 
short in supply, the entire life of the 
community will suffer. Few states 
have any such regulatory laws for 
ground water and those that exist 
are inadequate to do the job to be 
done. 

We have had the spectacle of 
floods boiling out of upper river 
basins; more water than the stream 
channels could handle. There is not 
only the loss that comes directly 
from the inundations, but such floods 
carry away our soil. They cover 
areas with damaging mud. Above all, 
that water running in a flood gets 
away from the land areas where it 
might later be of high value, and is 
lost into the seas. We have to use 
water somewhere in the line of tran- 
sit between raindrop and _ river’s 
mouth, and floods run away cubic 
miles of water that cannot serve 
later. 

Watershed rehabilitation to delay 
runoff would ease flood crests and 
hold much water of flood-time in 
areas where it would serve later 
needs. 

We must have water to live. We 
must have usable water where it can 
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be of service to support our way of 
living. And we are now at a point 
where no hit-or-miss approach to 
handling the water wealth of the 
nation can be tolerated. 

The average person may require 
only six to eight pints per day for 
body needs. But it takes 1300 gallons 
per day for every citizen, as an aver- 
age, to maintain what we call the 
American way of life. 

Three-fourths of our electric 
power comes from steam plants. The 
demand for water to keep these 
plants running has vastly increased 
over the 15,000,000,000,000 gallons 


required for that purpose in 1946. 

One ton of paper pulp involves the 
use of from 60,000 to 70,000 gallons 
of water. A ton of finished steel re- 
quires the use of 65,000 to 80,000 
gallons. Viscose rayon demands 200,- 
000 gallons of water for every ton of 
fabric made. And if we set up plants 
to process coal into petroleum prod- 
ucts, an installation of 10,000 barrel 
per day capacity will need some 
6,000,000 gallons of water per day to 
operate. 

Food plants and forage for live- 
stock take fabulous amounts of wa- 
ter in a growing season. Between 
500 and 600 tons of water is used by 
oats as one ton of dry matter, grain, 
leaves, stem and roots is produced. 
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The ratio for beans is 700 tons of 
water to one ton of dry matter; for 
peas, 800 to one; for potatoes, 700 to 
one; for wheat, 550 tons to one of 
plant dry matter. 

There are two truths that should 
be blazingly clear. One is the total 
dependency our lives have on ade- 
quate, usable water. The other is that 
we have had the warning signals that 
unless we move toward a policy and 
plan of management for our water 
wealth, some day, and it is as close 
as tomorrow, we are going to have 
not a few water shortages, but so 
many that the impact on individual, 


Photos courtesy Izaak Walton League 


community and nation will hurt, and 
hurt severely. 

What we are doing, how badly we 
are tangled and pulling at cross pur- 
poses, how literally billions are con- 
templated in water projects, is some- 
thing to strike home to every citizen. 
We are nowhere close to sound 
management of our precious water 
resources. 

The confused, conflicting mess of 
our water wealth management is a 
story that remains to be told. 


[The second of two articles about wa- 
ter conservation will appear in the next 
issue. Titled “Hodge Podge in Water 
Management,” the story will describe 
existing programs for water conserva- 
tion.] THE END 
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A water shortage in northern 
California forced residents to dig 
canals and erect electric 

pumping stations like the one above. 
Below, Texas City, Texas located 

in a water-shortage area. 













Left, is one of many industrial plants 
which dump poisonous waste into lakes 
and rivers, making these natural 
reservoirs unusable. Below, clots of 
sewage, floating in a river, ruin it for 
recreation as well as drinking. 





























Y EVERAL years back an old settler 
S in a small western community 
made the grim remark that most of 
the population resided in the cem- 
etery. A careful check proved he was 
right, and those still living took up 
the dolorous refrain, “Ain’t this a 
dead town?” 

But presently somebody got wise. 
And finally the city council appropri- 
ated money to fix up the cemetery. 
Lawns and flowers were planted, a 
modern sprinkler system was in- 
stalled and the most interesting 
character for miles around was made 
sexton. The investment paid off 
handsomely. In the first place, a 
lively headstone and monument 
business began to thrive; and next, 
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hundreds of former residents began 


Every community has hidden assets which can be 


to take an interest in their ances- 
tral plots and return often to renew 
old acquaintances and place a few 
flowers on the graves of. their loved 
ones. Decoration Day has become 
the leading event of the year. 

This merely shows the value of 
keeping alive sentiment. People are 
profoundly moved to act by the way 
they feel and they’ll go far to re- 
capture an experience associated 
with their youth; likewise, they’re 
loyal to all the common ties that hold 
society together. The home town, 
old friends, a recreational facility, 
a project connected with some spe- 
cial interest—these are just a few 
of the things a community may use 
to draw people to it. 

It doesn’t have to be a cemetery. 
It can as well be the local high 
school, a fine exhibit or a _ well- 
planned homecoming—anything to 
let the world know you're keeping 
your doorknobs polished. 

Take the little city of Springville, 
Utah, for example. Located just sev- 
en miles from Provo, a much larger 
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developed to everyone’s advantage. 


industrial and university city, it 
seemed to be at such a disadvantage 
in the presence of its larger, faster- 
growing neighbor as to be unable to 


do anything except bask in the re- 
flected glory. But someone got busy 
and promoted an art exhibit in the 
local high school. 

Then things began to happen. It 
was remembered that some noted 
artists, including Cyrus A. Dallin, 
internationally known sculptor, had 
been born in Springville, though 
they had usually moved away as 
soon as they could. Anyway, the ex- 
hibit was a success in a small way. 
It encouraged some of the most 
talented young people and made 
others art-conscious, with the result 


that the exhibit soon became an an- 
nual affair. 

Today the Springville art exhibit, 
now housed in a fine building of its 
own, is nationally recognized. Each 
spring thousands of visitors from far 
and near visit the yearly festival, and 
paintings are sent from some of the 
most famous salons in the world. 
Obviously the venture has paid. 

Sentiment is a sustained mental 
attitude prompted by feeling. It is 
the emotional disposition, and one of 
the great driving forces in human na- 
ture. If a man likes to go fishing, 
don’t try to argue him out of it. Pro- 
vide a good place for him to fish. 
If he likes to sing, see that he gets 
a chance. Whole nations have been 
revived by the widespread introduc- 
tion of folk songs. Family reunions, 
anniversary celebrations, educational 
institutes and athletic meets make a 
city prosper just as certainly as tall 
buildings and railroads. 

There are numerous opportunities 
in every neighborhood to capitalize 
on some object or event capable of 
arousing interest. By the highway 


By EZRA J. POULSEN 


outside of a southern Idaho town, a 
large boulder-marker was recently 
erected to call attention to a great 
trading encampment held there more 
than a hundred years ago. Famous 
frontiersmen known to the pages of 
history were in the party. And there 
was a large group of Indians, as well 
as scores of lesser-known trappers 
and traders. This event had long 
been forgotten, yet suddenly a new 
interest was revived. Many cars are 
now driven out that way so the oc- 
cupants can read the inscriptions and 
revel in the glamorous past. 

A fact of nature can arouse equal 
attention. A party of canyon hikers, 
a few years ago, climbed to the top 
of a high, rocky ridge and discovered 
a very large and very old juniper 
tree. Junipers are common in the 
area, but some of the professors from 
one of the local colleges figured that 
this one was the oldest of them all— 
that perhaps it was a thriving tree 
at the time Moses was leading the 
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Children of Israel from bondage in 
Egypt. Wide-awake leaders in the 
little city down at the mouth of the 
canyon weren't slow to make the 
discovery known. Soon the tree was 
the subject of feature articles. Pho- 
tographers gave the best of their 
art in an attempt to capture its rug- 
ged beauty in pictures, which began 
appearing in magazines. Now a path 
is built up the mountainside to the 
tree and a big lodge named after it 
has been built in the canyon. The 
city does very well, playing host to 
the thousands of visitors going to 
and coming from the old juniper up 
on the ridge. 

We have a tendency to take for 
granted the well-known points of in- 
terest we go to a great deal of trouble 
and expense to visit. Perhaps we as- 
sume that, like Topsy, they just 
growed. Yet someone with vision 
and enterprise brought them about 
or made them accessible to the pub- 
lic. For example, who hasn’t heard 
of Mount Rushmore, South Dakota? 
Yet not until the. chisels of a great 
artist gave it special meaning was 
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it of any concern to the public. And 
back of the artist were the promoters. 
Even the wonders of the Grand Can- 
yon lay scarcely noticed until the 
persistent efforts of the few admir- 
ers, into whose souls this grandeur 
had come, finally succeeded in im- 
posing their feeling on the rest of 
the world. 

Every now and then you hear 
someone just back from Sun Valley 
exclaim, “Why, I know a place that 
would make a better winter resort. 
No one ever heard of it.” That’s quite 
true. There must be hundreds of 
such places. Nevertheless, they must 
remain in obscurity until an indi- 
vidual or group comes into existence 
who believes it strongly enough to 
make it a reality. 

In every community it’s possible 
to find or create that which will ap- 
peal strongly to others and therefore 
attract guests within the borders. 
One thriving city has made a big 
business out of its trout stream. The 
enthusiasm of fishermen, year after 
year, for this particular trout stream 
is something to take note of. It does- 
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the inscriptions and revel in 
the glamorous past.” 





n’t just happen. It’s the result of a 
definite program which began years 
ago and has grown into a perfect 
system of balance between supply 
and demand. In the excellent hatch- 
ery located near this small mountain 
river, trout are raised as fast as they 
are caught. Recently it was estimated 
that twenty tons of fish had been 
taken from the river in a season. But 
everybody was happy. The following 
spring twenty tons more were put 
back in. 

Investments in sentiment may take 
various forms, but in potential worth 
they are the same. They draw peo- 
ple to the locality. They hold the loy- 
alty of old residents and attract the 
attention of new-comers. They 
arouse the enthusiasm and support 
of former residents. By putting more 
stress on human needs, we're likely 
to find material things coming our 
way as a matter of course. This is 
perhaps the day to start rebuilding 
the world on a broader, nobler scale 
by appealing to the deeper interests 
of the human heart. If we do this, 
we'll improve our destiny. THE END 








Howard Mueller 
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Why does Britain trade 
with the Communists? 


i ie rITLE OF this article is a ques- 
tion often put to me, as a British 
newspape! stationed 
in New York, by my American 


corre spondent 


international good 
will one of the objectives of Ki- 
wanis, and I know that Kiwanians 


Strengthening 


too eek honest answer to a 


question that is puzzling a great 
many Americans 

It is a tough question. 

The difficulty is not entirely due to 
the complexities of international 


trade, which sometimes make it 
hard to determine what is black and 
what is white, who is right and who 
IS Wrong. 

It is not entirely due to the emo- 
tions, British and American, aroused 
by any discussion of this subject; the 
emotions of people in Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia and other parts of the 
Commonwealth who feel that the 
United States may risk an avoidable 
world war by pushing the Chinese 
Communists too hard, and the emo- 
tions of people in the United States, 
stemming from the grievous losses 
of American lives in Korea, to whom 
the very thought of any sort of trade 
with communists is loathsome. 

There have been plenty of occa- 
sions in the past when the Americans 
and British have abused one another 
much more violently than they have 
over this matter of what Americans 
bluntly call “trading with the en- 
emy” (perhaps without altogether 
realizing that this is a pretty lusty 
insult to hurl at a loyal friend and 
ally). 

But there have been few occasions 
when the Americans have been quite 
so disgusted with the British. 

What is it all about? 

The British are overwhelmingly 


in agreement with the Americans 


Since the beginning of the Korean 
War, it has been charged that much trade 
has flewed into Communist China 
through Hong Kong, which is England’s 
commercial bastion in the Orient. 


about the monstrous nature of the 
communist conspiracy but they are 
perhaps less inclined to get excited 
about it. When it comes to action, 
they act as decisively and with as 
much their American 
allies. The Gloucesters proved that 
once more when they stood and died 
in Korea. 

But they get less worked up in 
advance. This may be because they 
have faced so many crises in the 


courage as 


past, and it is almost certainly due 
in part to the grim fact that they are 
still physically and spiritually ex- 
hausted by the last war and know 
that they could be knocked flat by 





































if international 
misunderstanding is to 
be avoided, we 

must examine this 


question analytically. 


an atom bomb bombardment at any 
time in the next two or three years, 
before defence arrangements are 
perfected. 

So a situation has been produced 
in which on one particular issue— 
trading with the Communists—the 
Americans have taken a firm stand 
much earlier than the British did, 
and are indignant about the seeming 
slackness of their ally. 

Who is right and who is wrong, or 
is there some right on both sides? 
In one of his “Unpopular Essays,” 
which are full of wise advice about 
international and personal disputes, 
Bertrand Russell observes that Aris- 





































totle would not have made the mis- 
take of thinking women have fewer 
teeth than men if he had taken the 
precaution of counting Mrs. Aris- 
totle’s teeth. 

Where are the teeth in this case? 

It seems clear, in the first place, 
that the British Government was 
slow to recognize both the amount 
of real help the Chinese Communists 
were getting for their war effort 
from imports from British sources, 
and the extreme danger of allowing 
the United States to get the impres- 
sion that the United Kingdom was 
putting profits before honor. 

Before this matter really came to 
a head in the House of Commons and 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, announced 
on May 10 that no more rubber 
would be allowed to reach China this 
year from British Colonial Terri- 
tories, the leading newspaper of the 
Conservative Opposition, The Daily 
Telegraph, was as outspoken in its 
criticism as some American com- 
mentators. 

On May 7 it declared editorially: 
“The apparent reluctance of the 
British Government to refrain from 
trading with the enemy ....isa 
matter which  anti-British 
propaganda in the United States 
seizes as a symbol of bad faith. 
Kindlier critics of the British Cab- 
inet may attribute the error to im- 
becility rather than duplicity, but it 
remains impossible to defend . . 
Surely what matters is to deny the 
enemy, so far as is within our power, 
the means of arming himself.” 

After examining the trade figures 
produced in the course of the sub- 
sequent debate, The Telegraph was 
satisfied that the British contribution 
to China’s war potential had been a 
very modest one for some months. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross argued that 
trade with China, and for that mat- 
ter, with Russia too, must be viewed 
against a large background. In the 
first place, there was the fact that 
for two years Britain had been con- 
trolling and in many cases totally 
prohibiting the export to communist 
lands of things that might be of stra- 
tegic value to them. Her policy, in 
fact, had been more restrictive than 
that of any country other than the 
United States. In the case of China, 
apart from rubber, British trade, 
whether from the United Kingdom 
or from the British Colonial Terri- 
tories, could, he said, have had “no 
significant or material effect on the 
military potential of China in Ko- 
rea.” 

As the British Ambassador to the 


upon 
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United States, Sir Oliver Franks, 
categorically stated in a_ recent 
broadcast: “No arms or munitions of 
war have ever been sold to the Chi- 
nese Communists from any British 
territory, Hongkong, Malaya or any- 
where else. No gasoline, no diesel 
oil or lubricants have gone to China 
since last July. Also, a list of 200 
other items of industrial equipment 
has been totally prohibited.” 

In the second place there was the 
problem of what would happen if 
Britain went too far in cutting off 
what might be regarded as normal 
civilian supplies to China. When Sir 
Hartley pointed out that some people 
thought we should cut off all trad- 
ing relationships with a country 
whose troops are fighting our troops, 
Mr. Churchill intervened to say: “I 
never attempted to use that argu- 
ment. I have tried to argue that we 
should endeavor to reach a friendly 
agreement with the United Statcs 
for our joint practice .... The ques- 


tion we have to consider... . is 
whether it is worthwhile to go on 
nagging and haggling and higgling 


with the United States over a lot of 
details and extremely complex de- 
tails and making little progress and 
creating ill will out of all propor- 
tion to any advantages gained by us. 
The United States has a valid com- 
plaint on the admitted fact that rub- 
ber is an indisputable strategic ma- 
terial. We ought not to be exporting 
any rubber to China at all.” 

But in less obviously 
fields, would something amounting to 
a wartime blockade of China and 
Russia those countries into 
open warfare with the Western 
Powers? What would be the effect 
on Malaya and the rubber and tin 
we all need from that country, and 
on Hong Kong, that great outpost of 
the free world in the East? Was it 
to our advantage to run any un- 
necessary risk of losing Hong Kong 
with its 2,500,000 people? As Sir 
Hartley Shawcross put it: “A mili- 
tary victory against communism at 
the front door is of no good if com- 
munism is infiltrating through the 
back door owing to economic, social 
and political difficulties.” 

Undoubtedly these and_ similar 
considerations, including a persistent 
if fading hope that the Chinese Com- 
munists could be weaned away from 
their Russian ally, caused the Brit- 
ish Government to act much more 
cautiously than the American Gov- 
ernment wanted it to act. 

The important question is whether 
it was acting in bad faith or merely 
taking a view of the situation, justi- 


strategic 


force 
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One-third of England’s imported 
coarse grains (barley, oats 

and corn) come from Russia, as 
does one-fifth of Britain’s lumber 
importation. The English say 
that the strategic value of this 
trade is all-important. 








fied by certain facts, which most 
Americans did not share. If the lat- 
ter, and the evidence is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of it, the difference 
of opinion was not one over which 
good friends should fall out. 

The China trade question is al- 
{ into the past but the 
question of continued trade with 


Russia is still with us and is likely 
to cause similar disagreements in the 
future 

Like the China trade, this problem 
recall the parable of Aristotle’s 
teeth The teeth in this case, which 
Americans and Britishers may see 
differently are that Britain is ob- 
taining one-fifth of her total timber 


imports (timber is essential in coal- 
mining) and one-third of her im- 
ports of coarse grains (barley, oats 


and corn) from Russia. These eco- 


nomic and strategic advantages are 
held to outweigh the value of British 
shipments to Russia of certain equip- 
ment, including electrical generators, 
most of which are understood to be 
used in the timber-felling industry. 
It is true that America is also trad- 
ing with Russia. There was a great 
to-do recently over a large American 
purchase of Russian furs and Amer- 
ican glassmakers are _ protesting 
against the increasing quantities of 
imported 
zones of 


cheap glassware being 


from Soviet-controlled 





Europe. For that matter, Japan, with 
the encouragement of the American 
Occupation Authorities, was almost, 
until the end of last year, stepping up 
her exports to China, a fact to which 
one member of the British House of 
Commons drew attention with the 
remark: “I have not given these 
facts and figures in any spirit of re- 
crimination, but simply to show that 
when arguments are being conducted 
in a glass house, great care should be 
taken by all sides.” 

Nevertheless, British exchanges 
with Russia have been criticised and 
are likely to be criticised more in the 
future and in trying to decide 
whether they are justifiable, it does 
seem that the only consideration that 
matters is: What helps the grand al- 
liance of the democratic nations 
most? On balance is it better to let 
the Communists have certain goods 
which in our judgment will not give 
them any substantial aid in war if we 
thereby increase our own strength? 

The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, following its hearings on 
the Marshall Aid Bill, took the view 
that there were definite advantages 
in controlled trading with Russia, 
and its report, published in February 
1948, asserted that “the Committee 
accepts and approves the assumption 
concerning the desirability of restor- 
ing East-West trade.” And Sir Hart- 


ley Shawcross stated more recently: 
“We have thought that it was to the 
advantage of the free world that both 
we and other countries in Western 
Europe should continue to draw 
from Eastern Europe, goods which 
cannot readily be obtained else- 
where.” 

These arguments are surely worth 
listening to and weighing in a spirit 
of cooperation. It is easy, and per- 
haps exciting, to have rows. But 
they are an expensive luxury in 
times like these, and I would be in- 
clined to suggest that the duty of 
every American and of every Eng- 
lishman when differences arise is 
first to seek out the facts, and then 
if they do not seem convincing, to 
endeavor by reasonable argument to 
persuade the people on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic that their policy 
should be changed. 

Shortly after his arrival in the 
United States this spring, the new 
Australian Ambassador, Mr. Percy 
Spender, suggested that the number 
one communist objective short of 
war (and in preparation for war) 
was probably to split the Americans 
and the peoples of the British Com- 
monwealth. Every dispute, every 
word spoken in anger, helps that ob- 
jective. 

Cultivating high blood pressure is 
poor strategy in a cold war. THE END 
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The United States also trades with Russia. Gromyko, right, and Panushkin, top Red diplomats, discuss an exhibit at a 
Russian Trade Fair. The picture was taken in 1948, but America still imports strategic materials from the USSR. 
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Oscar photo 
From the left are: International Secretary O. E. Peterson, 
Trustees Raymond W. Robbins, R. Warren Graffam, J. A. 
Raney, Earl B. Smith, Don E. Engdahl, Reed C. Culp, 
International Vice-President Larue F. Smith, International 
President Claude B. Hellmann, International Vice-President 
Donald T. Forsythe, Immediate Past International President 
Don H. Murdoch, International Treasurer Walter J. L. Ray, 
Trustees A. V. Zimmermann, Harvey R. Doane, Orin F. Crow, 
W. Donald Dubail, C. I. Moyer, and William F. Kimball. 


MIDSUMMER BOARD MEETING 


_ year the International Board of Trustees 
meets during a midsummer weekend. This year 
this all-important session was held August 4 and 
5 in Chicago. It was perhaps the most crucial of 
all board meetings that will be held during the year 
because the officers concentrated on setting up the 
organization of Kiwanis International for 1952. The 
board agreed on an administrative theme and ob- 
jectives, which will be made public at the Interna- 
tional Council meeting this fall. Complete informa- 
tion will be contained in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
January. 

Aside from advance planning, time was occupied 
with business. The board had the sad task of electing 
a successor to fill the unexpired term of the late Al 
Buck, who died in an airplane crash shortly after the 
convention in St. Louis. The man selected to take 
Al’s place is William F. Kimball, immediate past gov- 
ernor of the Southwest District and member of the 
International Committee on Public and Business Af- 
fairs for United States. Bill lives in Tucson, Arizona 
and has had much experience in Kiwanis at club, 
district and International levels. The board also 
voted to hold the International Convention in New 
York City in 1953. 

Your International officers will use the knowledge 
gained at the midsummer board meeting to spur the 
continued expansion of Kiwanis during the year 
ahead, and to make certain that the activities we are 
now pursuing will continue successfully. So the re- 
sults of this important meeting will be felt throughout 
Kiwanis. THE END 
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Doctor Curt Wachtel, a 
New York City Kiwanian, has 
written a 
thought-provoking book 
about the relation between 
man’s soul and 


his physical illnesses. 


By MILTON LOMASK 


COUPLE of decades ago Dr. 
Helen Flanders Dunbar joined the 
staff of a big New York hospital to 
do research in psychosomatic medi- 
cine. 
The word “psychosomatic” was not 
a familiar one at that time. Now, 
thanks to books by Dr. Dunbar, a 
magazine she edits and numerous 
popular pieces in the press, “psycho- 
somatics” is a staple of cocktail-hour 
chatter and high on the list of what 
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every man, woman and child knows 
a little bit about. 

Psychosomatic is the name of the 
branch of medicine which treats a 
sick person in terms of the relation- 
ship between his psyche and his 
soma. Loosely speaking, his psyche 
is his mind. Broadly speaking, it is 
his mental and emotional setup, and 
medically speaking, it refers to all 
the functions of his nervous and 
glanduiar system. Soma is just an- 
other word for body. 

Many ailments are thought to be 
psychosomatic, meaning that they 
are the result of the psyche working 
on the body. The businessman’s 
ulcers are an example. These days 
you can pretty well gauge the state 
of a man’s success by the state of his 
ulcer. A well-advanced ulcer indi- 
cates that he is in one of the high- 
pressure, big-money fields, and pre- 
sumably doing painfully well in it. 
Among other seemingly psycho- 
somatic illnesses are certain types of 
jaundice, certain types of heart dis- 
eases and hypertension. 

Traditional medicine, according to 
the psychosomatic fraternity, is in- 
complete because it deals too exclu- 
sively with the body. Psychosomatic 
medicine is complete, they say, be- 
cause it deals with the psyche and 
the body together. It treats the whole 
man. 

True or false, as the quiz-masters 
say? 

False, according to Dr. Curt S. 
Wachtel, New York City Kiwanian 
and a pioneer in this enlarging field. 
As currently practiced, in his opin- 
ion, most psychosomatic medicine 
does not treat the whole man. 

The human being, says Dr. Wach- 
tel, is not composed of only a psyche 
and a soma. He is composed of a 
psyche, a soma and a soul. Only that 
medicine which takes into considera- 
tion the soul, together with the 
psyche and soma, treats the whole 
man! 

This is the major premise of Ki- 
wanian Wachtel’s sixth book, The 
Idea of Psychosomatic Medicine, re- 
cently published by Froben Press 
Inc. of New York City and available 
for $5 from Froben or the nearest 
book store. It is a persuasive and 
fascinating book, necessarily tech- 
nical at points, but presented in a 
straightforward manner that places 
its main principles well within the 
grasp of the non-medical reader. At 
the same time it is sufficiently deep 
and sound to command the respect, 
if not always the concurrence, of the 
expert. 

Dr. Wachtel would introduce the 


soul into medicine. He would bring 
the minister, the priest and the rabbi 
into the healing picture. He would 
eliminate “the misunderstanding be- 
tween scientific medicine and re- 
ligion.” 

To him, “medicine minus religion 
is technical skill practiced by physi- 
cians without souls upon patients 
who are considered as mechanical 
and chemical robots.” 

Essentially the doctor’s reasoning 
is not theological, although he relies 
to some extent on the writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the great 12th 
century Catholic philosopher. Gen- 
erally speaking, he confronts what 
he takes to be the errors of modern 
medicine with medical arguments. 
He challenges science with science. 

Modern medicine, he finds, has 
accepted the modern philosophy of 
materialism. This teaches that only 
matter is real. The soul then can 
have no place in medicine because 
the soul is not matter. It cannot be 
seen through the microscope, prod- 
ded with the scalpel or proved by 
laboratory experimentation. Perhaps 
it exists, perhaps not. The medical 
scientist washes his hands of the 
argument and asserts that only one 
thing is certain: To take the soul 
into consideration in the treatment 
of disease is to be “unscientific.” 

Dr. Wachtel concedes that ma- 
terialistic medicine can cure diseases 
which are primarily somatic or psy- 
chic, or both, in origin because it 
admits the existence of the elements 
involved, namely the psyche and the 
soma. He contends, however, that 
many diseases are rooted in another 
cause, which he _ illustrates by 
analogy. 

He likens the human being to a 
telephonic system, with the psyche, 
the soma and the soul connected by 
communicating wires. A break in 
the wires leading to the soul pro- 
duces disharmony. Since materialis- 
tic medicine denies the existence of 
the soul, it cannot cure the diseases 
resulting from this disharmony. 

From this, Dr. Wachtel reasons 
that for medicine to deny the soul is 
foolish. Medicine should accept any 
concept which helps it perform its 
curative functions. Dr. Wachtel goes 
further. Denial of the soul is more 
than just inexpedient, he says. It is 
unscientific. 

He contends we can prove the 
existence of the soul the same way 
we prove the existence of electricity. 
Who has seen electricity? No one, of 
course. How do we know it exists? 
We see the lightning in the sky, the 

(see MEDICINE page 40) 





(>) WARM AND PEACEFUL after- 
F noon, Wade Lewis was day- 
dreaming in a comfortable lawn 
chair at his home in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. His mind wandered back 
through the years to the time when 
summer was a long, pleasant vaca- 
tion, and he recalled that one of the 
highlights of his youth had been a 
trip by the beach 
forty miles from his home. He could 
vividly how the surging 
surf tugged at his legs, how he was 


wagon to ocean 


remembe! 
intrigued by odd-shaped shells on 
the beach, and how the sand felt de- 
liciously squooshy between his toes. 

“Wouldn't it be fun to go to the 
beach again?” he mused. “And take 
a gang of kids along? Boy, we would 
have a circus . 

Several later Wade visited 
two local orphanages and talked with 
the They agreed that 
an outing would be wonderful, and 
Their eyes sparkled 


days 
supervisors 
so did the kids. 


at the prospect of a day at the beach. 
At the next board meeting of his 


Kiwanis club, Wade made a propos- 
al: “Let's take a couple of hundred 
of those orphan kiddies down to the 
ocean for a day. I know it'll cost us 
some money to charter busses and 
buy food, but Ill bet the people in 
town will be glad to help us.” 

To raise money the club arranged 
for publication of a special edition 
of The Raleigh Times. Standing on 
street corners throughout the busi- 
ness district, Raleigh Kiwanians sold 
more than $2700 news- 
papers in just three hours. This was 
more money than the 
outing and the surplus was used for 
other Kiwanis youth services. 

The big day arrived several weeks 
after the last Kiwanis newsboy had 
stopped counting change. At seven 
o'clock one sunny morning, 350 ex- 
cited orphans clambered into nine 
big busses with their supervisors and 
twenty-six Kiwanians (who paid 
their own way). Laughing and sing- 
ing, the headed southeast 
toward the coast. The first stop was 
at Kinston, where the local Kiwanis 
club provided room facilities 
and gave the kids a chance to stretch. 

At ten o’clock the motorcade ar- 
rived at the gates of Camp Lejeune 
of the United States Marine Corps. 
boarded the 


worth of 


needed for 


caravan 


rest 


Smiling leathernecks 
busses and took the awed youngsters 
around the camp. High point of the 
visit was a weapons demonstration 
with machine guns, rifles, howitzers, 
carbines, a tank and amphibious ve- 
hicles. Marines let the kids put on 
helmets and hold rifles with the bay- 


Raleigh, North Carolina Kiwanians 


took 350 orphans on a 


th 


Vid- 
By BILL HUMPHRIES 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


onets sheathed, and many orphans 
took turns talking via walkie-talkie 
radio. Later, while the children 
swam at the Marines’ beach and rode 
amphibious vehicles, Marine cooks 
whipped up a fried chicken dinner 
on a field kitchen beside the ocean. 

Aglow from the excitement, the 
orphans climbed back into their 
busses early in the afternoon and 
drove to historic Fort Macon, scene 
of action in the war between the 
states. Ladies affiliated with church 
groups in nearby Morehead City 







































greeted the travelers and passed out 
souvenirs. All during the day there 
was plenty of ice cream, pop and 
candy, too, as well as comic books 
for youngsters to read on the bus. 

The last stop was Goldsboro, where 
the local Kiwanis club invited the 
kids to dinner and provided enter- 
tainment. 

Youngsters were beginning to 
yawn as they boarded their busses 
for the trip home. A few went to 
sleep, but most of the children were 
still having fun at 9:30 when the 
caravan returned to Raleigh. 

The orphans will long remember 
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the motorcade and the kind Kiwan- 
ians who arranged it. Hundreds of 
thank-you letters have been re- 
ceived by the club, including this 
one which is typical: “It was the 
greatest day I ever had in my life, 
and I wish there was some way I 
could repay you. If you ever 
need any help, anytime, please let 
me know.” THE END 





Below, Wade Lewis as 

he looked when he got the 
idea of an outing 

for orphans. Left below, 
a youngster dreams 










in class of going to the 

beach on the Kiwanis 
motorcade. It was the 

first time that many of 

the kids had run along a 
beach and sloshed in the surf, 
One high point of the 

trip was a visit to Camp 
Lejeune, where the boys 















handled weapons and 
equipment used by 
Marine Corps troopers. 
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Playing in a band gives youngsters a creative outlet for their energy, 


and this often keeps them from getting into trouble. Personality defects 


are frequently remedied by participation in musical groups. 


The Music Teacher’s Hidden Role 


A UNIVERSITY poetry award, elec- 
i tion as speaker of the State 
House of Representatives, a success- 
ful career in dentistry and contracts 
for engineering jobs ... these are all 
success stories that would seem to 
have nothing in common. Yet each 
of them traces its achievement to 
the inspiration and influence of a 
music teacher. They are typical of 
the widespread influences of modern 
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By JOHN GREGORY 


music instructors on the lives of 
millions of youngsters. 

Far from claiming credit every 
time an acorn grows into a sturdy 
oak of outstanding citizenship, 
America’s music teachers have re- 
mained quietly in the background. 
Their influence is so subtle it often 
isn’t known even to its beneficiaries. 
That’s why there was a very sur- 
prised audience recently at a testi- 


monial dinner in Joliet for the new 
Speaker of the Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives, Warren Wood. He is 
one of the youngest men ever to be 
elected speaker in Illinois. 

In making his talk of appreciation, 
Wood was expected to single out 
the usual dominant personalities in 
his life to receive credit for his 
success. Instead he said: 

“Most of what I have accomplished, 
I owe to my old high school band 
director, the late A. R. McAllister. 
It was his inspiration and example 
that made me want to amount to 
something and to devote myself to 
public service.” 

This credit bestowed on a music 
director may have astonished diners 
that night, but it was no surprise 
to those who knew the beneficial in- 
fluence wielded by A. R. McAllister 
over thousands of youngsters. Called 
“father of the school band move- 
ment,” the beloved director had been 
one of the first to use the school 
music organization as a means of 
providing a creative outlet for 
youngsters and a constant inspira- 
tion to the school as a whole. Scores 
of his former students are now help- 
ing to mold young lives, as music di- 
rectors in schools all over the coun- 
try. 

McAllister’s idea of enlivening in- 
terest in school and giving children 
a sense of accomplishment has since 
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proved its worth in reducing the 
number of students who yawn or 
frown their way through a couple 
of years of study, shrug off the im- 
portance of a diploma and leave 
school. 

The need for this sense of ac- 
complishment is great at all age 
levels. A tiny girl in a Milwaukee 
kindergarten was so shy that she 
stammered whenever she tried to 
speak. The teacher, wisely figuring 
that ego would improve enunciation, 
started the little girl singing. Little 
Peggy found she dicn't stammer 
when she sang. And the teacher 
made her the star of the group’s 
performances. This top billing had 
the desired effect the stammer 
gave way to confidence, she learned 
to speak well too, and the child be- 
came one of the most popular girls 
in the class. 

Music teachers realize that this 
taste of success is necessary to all 
students. They may have a difficult 
time with studies or have difficulty 
making friends. Then the relatively 
minor achievement of making music 
gives them a feeling of accomplish- 
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Playing in high school bands, many young 
musicians learn the fundamentals. In the 
picture at the right, a recording is made 
during rehearsal. Later students will use 
the recording in sight-reading exercises. 


The ability to play a musical 
instrument wins for young- 
sters social prestige and at- 
tention. These factors help 
develop 
that makes for adult success. 


ment that carries over into all their 
school work and their social activity. 

Proof? A _ survey 
schools revealed that ninety per cent 
of all honor students play a musical 
instrument of some kind. For in- 
stance . 

“Winner of the University Poetry 
Award!” 

As a young girl accepted this 
honor, she smiled gratefully at her 
music teacher. For she had been en- 
tirely unable to write either prose 
or poetry for her assignments at 
Butler University until her music 
teacher, in whom she 
taught her to apply the rhythm of 
music to written words. An odd 
triumph for this teacher—producing 
an outstanding student in another 
subject. 

While it may be surprising to the 
layman that music has such an in- 
fluence in many facets of children’s 
lives, teachers have long 
that their coaching can be a re- 
markable help in classroom work. 
This works in reverse, too. 

“T’d like to play the French horn, 
sir.” There was fierce determination 
in the voice. 

The music supervisor’s heart fell 
when he heard the student, a boy 

(see MUSIC TEACHER page 37) 
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confided, 


known 


positive personality 








The musie teacher 


is a practicing psychiatrist 


who uses melody 


to banish hypertension 


and neuroses. 









































NATIONAL KIDS DAY 
Sas. 22“ 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL ond 
Vhe MATIONAL KIDS’ DAY FOUNDATION, Inc. 
CHILD BY CHILD WE BUILD OUR NATION" 


National Ki 


j CURRENT EDITION of a little 
booklet entitled “Kiwanis in Action” 
is filled with facts and figures con- 
cerned with the good deeds and ac- 
complishments of Kiwanians in the 
past year. Since Kiwanis clubs have 
for many years emphasized working 
with youth and with youth problems, 
many of these facts and figures are 
listed—699,884 children entertained 
on National Kid’s Day is one exam- 
ple; another is that 137,226 children 
were examined or treated in clinics. 

Hidden somewhere in this ava- 
lanche of coldly statistical material 
is the story of a little girl, now per- 
haps five or five and one-half, who 
is today healthy and happy. Yet lit- 
tle more than a year ago her par- 
ents, who had devoted long, tortu- 
ous hours to her care, and most of 
their financial resources, were almost 
reconciled to the belief that their 
daughter would be taken from them 
and from this earth within days or 
months at most. 

This is the bare outline of a story 
which is filled with human warmth 
and so well typifies the desire to help 
which is inherent in the membership 
of our clubs. This, too, is a story 
which typifies the importance of Na- 
tional Kids’ Day and of the Kiwanis 
International-National Kids’ Day 
Foundation relationship, for this lit- 
tle girl was literally brought back to 
life by the combined efforts of the 
Foundation and a Kiwanis club on 
the Pacific Coast! In a world filled 
with strife, it would be easy to forget 
the boys and girls throughout the 
United States and Canada who need 
help and need it desperately. But 
hundreds of Kiwanis clubs with the 





This year. more clubs 
than ever will be working 
on September 22 

to raise money for youth 
services. Here is 

some background 


information concerning 


ds’ Day 1951 


By 
CHARLES J. THURMOND 


Chairman, International Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work 


and 


JUDGE HUBERT GLOVER 


Chairman, International Committee 
on Underprivileged Child 


promotional assistance of the Na- 
tional Kids’ Day Foundation will see 
that these boys and girls will not be 
forgotten. 

The 1951 observance of National 
Kids’ Day takes place just a few 
days from now—on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 22. Although this is being 
written several weeks before publi- 
cation, information received from a 
great many Kiwanis clubs already 
indicates that enthusiasm for “the 
day” and its purpose far surpasses 
anything we have known in the past. 
Orders for Kids’ Day buttons to be 
used by many clubs in fund-raising 
projects are far ahead of what they 
were at this time in 1950. The clubs 
comprising Division Ten in and near 
Cleveland, Ohio have told us that 
they expect to sell 350,000 bags of 
peanuts on Kids’ Day this year, 
grossing approximately $50,000! <A 
club in west Texas raised $3350 for 
youth work in 1950 on Kids’ Day; 
this year they expect the net profit 
to be more than tripled when these 
Kiwanians sponsor the first annual 
“Permian Bowl.” In this game, two 
all-star football teams will meet, one 
coached by Jess Neely of Rice Insti- 


tute and the other by Ed Price from 
the University of Texas. In addi- 
tion, the club will also sponsor the 
third annual “Peanut Bow!” later in 
the fall. Hundreds of other clubs 
could be listed which intend to dou- 
ble their efforts on projects started 
last year—rose sales, auctions, sell- 
ing special editions of local newspa- 
pers, pancake days, apple sales and a 
host of others. 

One of the questions most often 
asked about the Kids’ Day observ- 
ance is concerned with fund-raising. 
Some clubs write to us and say that 
their town or city is tired of fund- 
raising drives or that the club has 
sufficient funds in its treasury to help 
underprivileged boys and girls in the 
community. The National Kids’ Day 
Foundation believes, however, that 
most problems concerned with needy 
boys and girls cannot be solved with- 
out the expenditure of additional 
funds—for whatever projects the 
clubs are sponsoring or are about to 
undertake. There is hardly a com- 
munity on the continent that could 
not do more for its needy youth if 
more money were available. It 
should be remembered, too, that 
whatever funds Kiwanis raises on 
Kids’ Day remain in the community 
where they were obtained. None go 
to a national “war chest” or are 
sent to the Foundation for mainte- 
nance of large staffs and top-heavy 
administration. 

A Kiwanis club need not, however, 
include fund-raising in its Kids’ Day 
observance if it does not so choose. 
The most important element is the 
celebration, which the club is free to 
observe as it sees fit. Every club has 
by this time received the official Na- 
tional Kids’ Day Handbook which 
lists scores of ideas and methods of 
observing the day. And even if 
nothing has been started by now, 
there is still time if action is taken 
promptly. 

Since the first observance of Na- 
tional Kids’ Day, the theme of the 
entire program has been, “Child by 
Child We Build Our Nation.” As we 
approach the third celebration of 
Kids’ Day, the goal remains the 
same. To the best of our ability, 
we must see that underprivileged 
boys and girls obtain all or at least 
some of the benefits normally en- 
joyed by more fortunate boys and 
girls. We continue to focus atten- 
tion on the accomplishments of youth 
as a stimulus to others. Finally, we 
urge further interest by the public 
in the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and assistance to its victims 
in becoming useful citizens. THE END 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


All of us club presidents look 
with wistful envy on the Interna- 
tional president. All he has to do 
is travel happily around the con- 
tinent making speeches; he doesn’t 
know what it is to have to wheedle 
somebody into giving an invocation 
every week. 

* * * 

Planned economy is all right, says 
Carl Bimson, our banker member, 
provided your wife does more econ- 
omizing than planning. 


* * * 


Forgot to ask any member in 
advance to give the invocation 
Tuesday, looked frantically around, 
couldn’t see anybody I thought 
would do it, so in desperation I 
did it myself. After adjournment 
the Reverend George Hall tapped 
me on the shoulder and said, “You 
did all right. Just remember you 
have as much right to address 
The Chair as any preacher has.” 


* * * 


Our club complained to the 
town’s newspaper publisher for not 
giving us publicity. “Whenever 
you men do something that merits 
attention by the press,” he an- 
swered, “you'll surely get it.” 

Made us so indignant we voted 
him into membership. 


* * * 


The missus was going around the 
house this morning singing like a 
mockingbird in April, but finally I 
understood. It’s only a few more 
days now until school takes the kids 
out from underfoot all day. 
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“Belts have got to be tightened 
around millions of waists,’ says 
Ernie Douglas, rocking on a farm- 
house porch, “because there’s no 
handy way to tighten ropes around 
ten or a dozen necks.” 


* * * 


September, being the end of 
summer lethargy and the beginning 
of fall energy, is renaissance 
month. I hereby promise to rein- 
state enthusiasm for at least half 
the club projects I so buoyantly 
brought into office with me last 
January, and subsequently neglec- 
ted. 

* * * 

A few of the women at my daugh- 
ter’s recent wedding came up and 
kissed me out of sympathy. But the 
several Kiwanians who kissed my 
lovely, radiant wife seemed more 
eager than sympathetic—and darn 





it, so did she! 











A Kiwanis club is like a family. 
One element wants to raise a little 
hell all the time, and another element 
wants to act sanctimonious. 


* * * 


If Kiwanis activities lag for the 
next sixty days or so, it’s normal. 
Nothing short of military invasion 
can claim Americans’ attention over 
World Series baseball and college 
gridiron rivalry. 

* * * 


I keep harking back to the St. 
Louis convention, trying to retain 
the unique inspiration that the 
speakers gave us. It’s sort of like 
going to church only on Easter, 
hoping it will last a whole year. 





Had a lot of little administrative 
problems that neither I nor the vice- 
presidents could quite solve, but 
everything is smoothed out now. We 
just called in the president of the 
Kiwaniannes for a quiet consultation. 


7 a * a * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 
We must not in the course of 
public life expect immediate ap- 
probation and immediate grate- 
ful acknowledgement of our 
services. But let us persevere 
through abuse and even injury. 
The eternal satisfaction of a good 
conscience is always present, and 
Time will do us justice in the 
minds of the people, even those 
at present most prejudiced 
against us. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
* * * * * * * * 


Three or four eager beavers are 
about to run for president of our 
club for 1952. And there is no 


ethical way for me to warn them! 
* * * 


The club curmudgeon, whose 
favorite candidate got into office 
last fall, says he can’t now remem- 
ber what it was that made the man 
seem so sanctified during the cam- 
paigning. 


* tr * 


“The biggest difference between 
American and Ruse : economics,” 
says neighbor Glenn Jones, “lies in 
the direction in which directives 
flow. Ours first go in to the national 
capital.” 


* * * 


1951 will go down as the year 
when big deductibles disappeared 
from income tax forms and reap- 
peared on car insurance policies. 


* * * 


“When a Rotary club invited me 
to address them,” says Kiwanian 
Ken Palmer, “I typed out a 
scholarly forty-minute oration. But 
I lost the script on the way to the 
hotel, so I ‘just talked’ for twenty 
minutes about stuff and things. 
They voted me their best speaker 
of the season.” 
* * * 

Two high school boys, waiting for 
my daughter to primp, regaled me 
with slightly corny jokes for half an 
hour last evening. 


They'll grow up to make good serv- 
ice club members. 
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PAST INTER: 


A COPELAND CALLEN, past presi- 
{Xe dent of Kiwanis International 
(1936-1937), 
summer home in Ocean City, New 
Jersey on Monday, July 30, 1951. 
The cause of death was coronary 
sixty-three 


passed away at his 


thrombosis He was 
years old 

Thousands who knew “Cope” by 
professional and Kiwanis reputation 
were his admirers—and were ad- 
mired in return. He was a man of 
great stature. His intellect afforded 
clear thinking in time of crisis and 
leadership in days beclouded with 
uncertainty. He brought to the 
presidency of Kiwanis International 
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By DR. C. E. POLLARD 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 


a world of experience, judgment, 
diplomacy, good will and enthusiasm. 

Alfred Copeland Callen was born 
in Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania July 17, 
1888. His father was the Reverend 
Benjamin T. Callen, a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church— 
the same faith to which Cope 
pledged allegiance. In his days at 
the University of Illinois, Cope was 
a member of the board of the Trinity 
Methodist Church in Urbana, ILli- 


AL PRESIDENT CALE 


nois. Not only was he an official of 
that church, but he worked to carry 
out its program among the faculty 
and students of the university. He 
expressed a pride in being the son 
of a minister of the gospel and tried 
to live up to the standards set by his 
reverend father. 

Cope Callen had a splendid record 
in Kiwanis. He joined the Morgan- 
town, West Virginia Kiwanis club in 
February 1921. In 1922 he served as 
president, and upon his return to the 
University of Illinois in 1924 he af- 
filiated with the Kiwanis Club of 
Champaign-Urbana. In 1927 he 
served this club as president. He 
was elected lieutenant governor in 
1928 and was re-elected in 1929. 
Cope became district governor in 
1930 and his outstanding administra- 
tion of the I-I District is still a mat- 
ter of fine comment in this part of 
the Kiwanis circle. In 1932 he was 
elected trustee of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and served in this capacity 
until 1936 when he became president. 

During these busy years he con- 
tinued supporting his church and 
upholding his active membership in 
the Masonic lodge. He was a Shriner 
and a member of the Red Knights 
of Constantine. Even while holding 
high and responsible International 
offices in Kiwanis, Cope was a mem- 
ber of committees in his own club. 
Always he kept before him the im- 
portance of the local club, the funda- 
mental unit of Kiwanis. 

In 1939 Cope moved to Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, where he affiliated 
with the Kiwanis Club of Bethlehem 


DIES 


He was an active member at the time 
of his death. 

Cope received his collegiate train- 
ing at Lehigh University. He won 
the degrees of Engineer of Mines 
and Master of Science in Geology. 
After five years of engineering prac- 
tice he came to the University of 
Illinois in 1914 and taught in the de- 
partment of mining and metallur- 
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gical engineering. In 1917 he was 
called to West Virginia University 
at Morgantown to act as head of the 
Department of Mining Engineering 
and director of mining extension. 
Cope was recalled to the University 
of Illinois in 1924 to assume the posi- 
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Above, “Cope” as he presided over the twenty-second International convention in 
message, Cope called upon Kiwanians 


Indianapolis, 1937. In his president’s 


to face their responsibilities in public 
the Callens as they stood in the receiving line at Indianapolis. Right, Cope 
shakes hands with Harper Gatton, whom he succeeded as International president. 


tion of professor of mining engineer- 
ing and head of the Department of 
Mining Engineering and Metallur- 
gical Engineering. In 1930 he was 
president of the Illinois Mining In- 
stitute. 

He left the University of Illinois 
in 1939 to become dean of the Engi- 
neering College of Lehigh University 
At a later 
date he resigned as dean and re- 


tained his position of professor of 


and professor of mining. 


mining until his death. 

Cope was a community-minded 
individual. He headed very success- 
fully the Community Chest in his 
town, serving as the president of that 
organization from 1932 to 1935. 
Likewise, he distinguished himself 
in his big brother activity, cooperat- 
ing with local and state officials to 
help delinquent children. Even dur- 
ing his time as International presi- 
dent, he met his teaching require- 
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life and in their clubs. Above right, 


ments at the University of Illinois, 
asking no sacrifice on the part of his 
students because of his heavy extra- 
curricular schedule. 

Cope Callen felt deeply his re- 
sponsibility. After his election to 
the presidency of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, his club entertained him, 
with Kiwanians of his own division 
as guests. At that meeting, Cope, 
modest as ever and always, listened 
attentively and thoughtfully to the 
plaudits of his own club members as 
well as men representing the district 
and International offices. Obviously 
touched, he arose from his place at 
the speakers’ table to accept his 
responsibility and to express his ap- 
preciation. He said, “The position 
in which I am placed this evening is 
much more disturbing than the 
words I was called upon to say in 
Constitution Hall following my elec- 
tion as President of Kiwanis Inter- 





national. My responsibility is that 
of | 
this gathering are home folks, shar- 


iving up to your expectations. In 


ing in my joy and honor, and I am 
proud to have it so. I could not be 
facetious at such a time.” 

Then he urged all service club 
members to recognize their duty to 
society and their respective com- 
munities. He called upon these men 
to work to elevate their communities 
to a high standard of citizenship. He 
described the service clubs as “not 
only a system of adult education, 
but a movement, the prime aim and 
end of which is to create, within 
men, a new spirit of individual com- 
munity leadership.” 

Truly he was a builder—a far- 
sighted builder with a master plan. 
Cope Callen’s life was a full one, 
well planned and well executed. 
More than anything else his life rep- 
resented duty—well done. THE END 
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convention. 


and 1952. 


By FRED HAWES, JR. 


held their eighth International 
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gow WHO pouBTs whether Key 
Clubs develop aggressive cit- 
izenship should look at the resolu- 
tions adopted by Key Clubbers at 
their recent International convention 
in Miami. These statements of policy 
show that the youngsters are acutely 
aware of the most urgent problems 
facing youth and our two nations. 
For example, the 1400 Key Club 
delegates went on record favoring 


Key Clubbers held panel conferences 
the way we Kiwanians do at our 
International meetings. This photo 
shows one discussion in progress. 


Top right, Key Club delegates gather 
around the registration desk to check in for the 

eighth annual Key Club International 
Below right, the board of trustees 
of Key Club International for 1951 
With the boys is John Wright, 
then International treasurer of Kiwanis. 


dune 28-30 1400 Key Club boys 


‘dutta 
Miami 





stricter law enforcement and more 
severe penalties to fit the crime of 
selling narcotics. Many of these 
young men have seen first-hand the 
disastrous effect of narcotics on their 
schoolmates, and they took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to condemn 
drug peddlers. 

Another resolution took cogniz- 
ance of world tension and urged Key 
Clubbers everywhere to volunteer 
their services to civilian defense au- 
thorities. Also in the realm of public 
affairs, the boys: 1) urged Key 
Clubbers to drive safely as an ex- 
ample for other teen-agers. 2) re- 
affirmed their opposition to every 
form of communism. 3) asked the 
President's Highway Safety Com- 
mission to study the differences in 
traffic laws between states, and sug- 
gested that this body draw up a uni- 
form traffic code to be adopted 
everywhere. 

The Key Clubbers showed their 
awareness of international problems 
by 1) urging that member nations of 
UN give that world organization suf- 
ficient power to meet crises such as 
Korea. 2) suggesting that Key Clubs 
should guard zealously the friendly 
feeling between Canada and the 









































United States so that this relation- 
ship may become an example to the 
rest of the world. 

Key Club delegates expressed 
their concern for things spiritual 
with a resolution that called upon 
delegates to live in harmony with the 
moral and spiritual laws of our lands 
and practice the principles of broth- 
erhood. 

These challenging resolutions set 
the tone for the entire convention, 
which was held in glamorous Miami, 
scene of the 1950 convention of Ki- 
wanis International. All sessions 
took place in the Municipal Audi- 
torium on Biscayne Boulevard. There 
were many entertainment features, 
high-lighted by the President’s Ball 
and a sightseeing trip on an ocean- 
going cruiser. 

Part of the convention 
oratorical presentation on the theme, 
“Let Freedom Ring.” Awards went 
to John Marshall, Cordele, Georgia; 
William Gray III, Coral Gables, 
Florida; and Ronald Hall, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. Talent 
awards were presented to: Jimmy 
Hutchinson, Little Rock, Arkansas 
(tap dancer); Edward Metz and 
Edward Kovach, Allentown and 


Was an 
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Ellwood City, Pennsylvania (har- 
monica-piano duo); and Raymond 
Caldiero, Oceanside,,.New York 
(sugar blues trumpeter). The best 
achievement reports were judged to 
be: University High School, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Baton Rouge High 
School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and 
Barrie Collegiate Institute, Barrie, 
Ontario, Canada. Loving cups were 
given to the clubs having best con- 
vention attendance. They were: 
Baton Rouge High School, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; St. Francisville 
Community High School, St. Fran- 
cisville, Illinois; and Amite High 
School, Amite, Louisiana. 
+ Key Club officers elected for the 
next year are: Theodore Vestal, 
president, Sherman, Texas; Walter 
Burton, vice-president, Princeton, 
West Virginia; John Dreibelbis, vice- 
president, Miles City, Montana; Fred 
Mallory, secretary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Trustees Homer Coulter, 
Newton, North Carolina; Wayne 
Hammond, Cambridge, Ohio; Wes 
McDaniel, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia; Loyd C. Megison, Jr., Pine- 
ville, Louisiana; Paige Mulhollan, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas; Norman Pep- 
pers, Huron, South Dakota; Rodney 
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Robinette, Kingsport, Tennessee; 
Bingham Seibold, Coral Gables, 
Florida; Charles Stamm, Johnson 
City, Tennessee; David Vickers, 
Montreal, Quebec; William Wads- 
worth, Whitesboro, New York; Fred- 
eric Youngs, Jr., Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

A number of Kiwanians attended 
the Key Club convention. Interna- 
tional Treasurer John Wright, Lake- 
land, Florida, introduced the new 
officers. Kiwanians Francis M. Fox, 
West Palm Beach, Florida, G. Har- 
old Martin, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
Fount Rion, Palatka, Florida, and 
Robert Gruesser, Columbus, Ohio, 
also appeared. 

Without the outstanding support 
given by Kiwanis and Key Clubs in 
the Miami area, the convention could 
not have been so successful. Theo- 
dore G. Robinson, chairman of the 
Kiwanis host committee, and Pa- 
trick Morgan, Key Club convention 
chairman, headed the work of prepa- 
ration. 

Next year’s convention will be 
held in Chicago. It will be the first 
time that a Key Club International 
convention has been staged in the 
Windy City. THE END 





Top row, left to right from fold: 
Key Club delegates lined up 

for food at a fish fry; 

House of Delegates assembled for 
election of officers in 

Miami’s Municipal Auditorium; 

a few of the boys as they 

took time off from business to 

attend a beach party at Crandon Park. 
Above, left to right from the fold: 

A boatload of Key Clubbers as they 
departed on a two-hour cruise; 

about 1400 Key Club delegates massed 
at a banquet to pay tribute to the 
Kiwanis clubs which are their 
sponsors; winner of the talent show, 
left, as he received congratulations; 
below, the new Key Club President; 
Ted Vestal from Sherman, Texas. 




























hy ONE THING to call yourself an 
“ape man,” but something quite 
different to act reasonably like one. 

And something still different to 
fool around with a genuine live ape. 

These two 
among the earliest lessons learned 
by members of the Aboriginal Order 
of Ape Men, who—like most inde- 


propositions were 


pendent service clubbers wetting 
their feet in the sea of organizational 


activity te 


the first time acquired 


knowledge expensively, and the hard 
way 
This story concerns Sahib, a 


youthful orangutan, who plays the 
role of innocent bystander through- 
out the account 

The Aboriginal Order of Ape Men 
was a fun society organized spon- 
taneously in the town of Bracken, 
a lumber community of 3000 souls 
in the far Northwest of the United 
States. The town also had its Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Kiwanis club, 


but some of the younger blades felt 


e 
} 
| 
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the need for a more congenial outlet 


for their animal spirits. The theme 
of the Ape Men was hit upon as the 
outgrowth of a local legend, which 
had it that a tribe of ape-like crea- 
tures still inhabited a lost valley 
flanking a voleanic peak some forty 
miles distant. There was no respect- 
able anthropologic2! opinion in sup- 
port of this legend, but it provided 
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By HUGH A. SCOTT 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Kelso, Washington 


a convenient and suggestive motif 
for the group which took its name. 

Like most western communities, 
Bracken had its annual fiesta which 
was a combination rodeo, barn 
dance, fair and logger’s field day. 
With no pretense of originality, men 
of the town grew beards for two 
months prior to the occasion, wore 
red hats and plaid shirts, and failed 
to perform useful labor during the 
three days of the celebration. 

And as in other communities, there 
was always a Saturday morning 
parade—a heterogeneous serpentine 
of commercial floats, high school 
bands, marching Brownies, Fireflies, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, veterans, volunteer firemen, 
sheriff's posses and any other groups 
which felt the urge to demonstrate 
in the public eye 

In the fateful year of 1938, the Ape 
Men, less than one year in existence, 
confronted with their first Bracken 
Forest Jubilee, were rabidly deter- 
mined to make their mark in the 
annals of the event. 

Not only were all the members of 
the club to take part in the parade, 
ranging the length of the column in 
simian costumes topped with papier- 


maché ape heads, and performing 
ad-libbed contortions which, they 
felt confident, they could toss off at 
will, but they were also resolved to 
provide the piéce de résistance, a real 
ape. 

Through correspondence with a 
firm of animal dealers in California, 
the group’s parade committee learned 
that they could purchase a young 
Members 


of the committee, being young, igno- 


orangutan for about $300. 


rant of the ways of the orangutan, 
optimistic, and above all, eager to 
strike the jackpot of parade publici- 
ty, easily sold their fellow members 
on the idea of buying the ape. The 
club had accumulated nearly a thou- 
sand dollars from various projects, 
and a real orangutan, as a permanent 
mascot, appeared to be the very 
soundest use to which their idle 
funds could be put. 

It was two or three days after a 
check for $300, plus express charges, 
had been mailed to California, that 
two or three of the more thoughttul 
members realized, with a jolt, that 
the ape might require more than 
casual accommodations. Accordingly, 
two men were dispatched to Seattle 
to consult with the zoo superinten- 
dent concerning the details of ape 
management. 

Their report, upon returning, was 
not one to induce complacency. 
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The club members 


didn’t realize 


what they were doing 


when they 


bought 


a live orangutan. 


While not yet stating flatly that the 
club’s plans could not be accom- 
plished, the zoo man pointed out 
certain facts which the glib ape- 
hucksters from California had not 
mentioned. 

Granting that Sahib—a name al- 
ready settled upon by the club— 
might not be a ferocious specimen, 
he was still a wild beast. His tremen- 
dously powerful arms and_ sharp 
teeth would make him dangerous to 
anyone within reach, if his displeas- 
ure were aroused. His reaction to 
such phenomena as dogs and horses 
could not well be predicted. And 
the mere act of getting a stout collar 
on him was likely to demand careful 
planning and bold execution. 

There was the disturbing question 
of liability. The club, being unin- 
corporated, could not be held liable 
for damages if Sahib were to snap 
off a child’s finger or break a lady’s 
arm; each club member, individually, 
would be answerable to legal action. 

Beyond all this, the zoo man, a 
humanitarian, looked at the thing 
from the orangutan’s standpoint, and 
was not cheered. Taking part in the 
parade was bound to be a strain on 
Sahib. In short, said the superin- 
tendent, it shouldn’t happen to a dog, 
much less to a nice young orangutan. 

But so long as the money had been 
paid and the ape was on his way, 
the club’s reconnaissance men were 
informed they could probably get by. 
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The orangutan is not a dainty eater, 
and can thrive on a wide range of 
groceries. So long as the club mem- 
bers kept his confidence by feeding 
and treating him well, and refrained 
from using force, they could prob- 
ably count on fitting him with a col- 
lar and leading him through the pa- 
rade without undue trouble. Sahib’s 
company was not likely to be dan- 
gerous, as the young orangutan is 
inclined to be friendly and playful, 
if rather lazy. 

There was nothing about Sahib’s 
arrival by train, and subsequent 
internment, to arouse doubts or 
trepidation in the souls of the Ape 
Men. If anything, it was too easy. 

The crowd which gathered at the 
freight depot to witness Sahib’s un- 
loading felt that it was a distinct 
anticlimax, considering the advance 
build-up the Ape Men had given to 
the event. The traveling crate was 
off-loaded to a flatbed truck; the re- 
porter for the local weekly snapped 
a couple of pictures, the Ape Men 
and other visitors crowded around to 
stare, and after an awkward pause, 
the truck was driven off without 
ceremony 

With equal ease, Sahib was induced 
to enter his permanent quarters, a 
wooden cage erected in one corner 
of a warehouse. A few bananas were 
placed on the floor of the compart- 
ment; the traveling crate was carried 
up to it, the doors of both were 
opened, and Sahib shuffled into his 
new home, the door swinging shut 
behind him. 

Came the day of the parade. At 
homes scattered throughout the city, 
Ape Men were garbing themselves 
for the occasion. Some of the cos- 
tumes were effective, with suits 
fashioned of buffalo robes, arms ar- 
tificially lengthened, and the papier- 
maché heads artfully enlivened with 
shaggy cowls and whiskers. Others 
were less professional in appearance, 
the wearers having the aspect of 
bewildered tramps wearing burlap, 
whose heads had somehow become 
ensconced in picnic baskets. 

The squad assigned to the mis- 
sion of collaring and chaining Sahib 
arrived at the warehouse at nine 
o’clock, an hour ahead of parade time. 
Emery Anderson, Grand Gorilla of 
the Ape Men, was in charge. He 
rather terrified the three assistants 
by appearing with a Colt .45 strapped 
to his thigh. 

“Don’t think I'll have to use it,” he 
explained, almost apologetically, “but 
I’m not taking any chances with this 
brute.” 

“T heartily endorse the idea,” said 


Bill Janes, self-appointed jester of 
the organization. “Just let him make 
one false move—” 

He drew an imaginary bead with 
his forefinger, and Anderson, not 
appreciating the ribbing, thumped 
Janes in the chest with his fist. 

“Let’s go, fella,” he said. 

With few departures from their 
plan, the four men, baiting Sahib 
with fruit, succeeded in getting the 
collar on him. They delayed chain- 
ing him until just before parade time, 
not only to save him inconvenience, 
but also to prevent’ his becoming 
annoyed by the chains and taking a 
notion to tear things apart. 

By 9:45 most of the other Ape 
Men had arrived. The chains were 
snapped to Sahib’s collar, the whole 
gang piled into a truck, and the 
vehicle pulled out for the line of 
march. 

Sahib was isolated by extending 
the chains in four directions, leaving 
him seated in the center of the truck 
bed, but he did not seem to mind the 
arrangement. He wrestled with the 
chains and gnawed at them as a dog 
would, but otherwise did not battle 
his restraint. 

As the parade formed up on Sec- 
ond street, just off Main, nearly 
everyone who was taking part filed 
by for a look at Sahib. On his part, 
he did not return the interest. He 
sat on the curb, blinking, hunting 
fleas and looking oddly small, for- 
lorn and unimpressive. Most of the 
Ape Men were secretly chagrined 
that their widely-heralded genuine 
live orangutan presented so meager 
a figure, although they realized that 
a larger and fiercer specimen could 
not have been handled in so casual 





a manner. 

The Ave Men themselves, em- 
boldened by covert drafts of holiday 
cheer, were making up for the lack 
of dramatic qualities in their mascot. 
They were roaming through the 
crowd, wrestling with each other, 
snatching hats from male and female 
heads, kissing women with their 
papier-maché lips, and otherwise at- 
tracting attention. 

Ten o’clock—zero hour—arrived. 
The parade moved off, first the offi- 
cial cars, then a mounted unit, then 
marchers, floats, marchers, another 
band, and so on. 

In a trice it happened. No one had 
bargained on it. 

A group from the nearby town of 
Robbinsville, the Mountaineers, had 
entered the parade and had brought 
along their mascot—a _ full-grown 
cougar, riding in a cage on a hand- 

(see NO MONKEY BUSINESS page 44) 





Salety Sold at School 


Comprehensive driver-training programs 


have been launched by Kiwanis clubs throughout the 


Utah-Idaho District By GEORGE GARFIELD 





Ab Jenkins, who has broken more automobile speed records than any 
other race driver, poses above with one of his best cars. 

Below, he receives the keys to the Kiwanis safety car from Newman Petty. 
Past District Governor McCune and a police official watch. 





> years ago, members of the Ki- 
\7 wanis Club of Salt Lake City 
started a traffic safety program de- 
signed at hammering into drivers 
enough horse sense to control the 
horsepower. The plan was a rela- 
tively simple one that has been 


adopted by several other clubs—a 
driver training school to teach not 
only the mechanics of driving and 
the traffic regulations, but the psy- 
chological and other factors in- 
volved, including the sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

The project did quite well for 
about five years, and then suddenly 
it began to do phenomenally well. 
All the agencies of the community 
simultaneously came to the conclu- 
sion that the plan was not just some- 
thing public-spirited and effective ir 
theory, but actually a contributing 
factor in cutting down accidents. In 
May of last year, public interest in 
the Kiwanis program was reachins 
a peak, and the Salt Lake City Board 
of Education, under the direction of 
the Adult Vocational Division, joined 
the Kiwanians. Then things really 
began to roll in high gear 

Other clubs in the Utah-Idaho 
District began to ask about the pro- 
gram, and a full-time secretary had 
to be put on to handle the flood of 
correspondence as well as the details 
of the increased program locally un- 
der the Board of Education auspices. 
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The number of dual-controlled auto- 
mobiles swelled to six and there was 
great demand for the cars through- 
out the city and for information 
about the program itself throughout 
the entire two states covered by the 
district. 

What seemed to have caught on 
so well was the fact that the instruc- 
tion was not limited to the mech«nics 
of. driving. The program included 
stimulating personal satisfaction at 
becoming a skilled driver; the un- 
derstanding and relationship be- 
tween personal health and fast and 
accurate driver reaction under all 
road conditions; developing habits 
of general alertness and a more ac- 
ceptable attitude toward traffic regu- 
lations, signs and signals; appreciat- 
ing the responsibilities of driving 
and realizing the urgent need for 
acquiring safe driving habits from 
the start. 

When the club saw the possibili- 
ties of a successful district project, 
they obtained the services of Ab 
Jenkins, a well-known automobile 
racing driver of earlier days whose 
name was magic in motoring circles. 
He toured the two states to explain 
the program to all the communities 
where there was a Kiwanis club. As 
a result, the program has been taken 
up in practically every one of the 
forty-two communities where Ki- 
wanis is represented. There are nine 
cars in operation in Salt Lake City 
alone, and approximately 1500 per- 
sons have been enrolled. All of the 
vehicles, both in Salt Lake City and 
throughout the entire two states, 
have been donated by Kiwanians. 

Another factor in the success of 
the project has been the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the law en- 
forcement officers who are the in- 
structors. All teaching is done by 
local police officers, county sheriffs 
or state highway patrolmen. It is 
obvious that no other group of 
potential teachers could possibly 
have the intimate knowledge of what 
is involved in safe driving than these 
men. Since they are in intimate daily 
contact with automobile recklessness 
and accidents and are the first on 
the scene to apprehend law violators 
and to take care of injured persons, 
they naturally have a tolerant and 
patient attitude toward a mere be- 
ginner who is trying to do his best 
to drive like a good citizen. And their 
instruction is certainly more than 
academic, being based on first-hand 
knowledge of what goes wrong when 
the driver makes a mistake. 

To enroll in the safety course at 
Salt Lake City, a person must be 
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Salt Lake City Police Chief Crowther, rear; a clerk, and County 
Deputy Sheriff Evans examine applications filed by adults who wanted to 
participate in the Kiwanis-sponsored safe-driving classes. 


over eighteen years of age, have 
passed a written road test and ob- 
tained a beginner’s permit. Then for 
the next five weeks, two afternoons 
or evenings a week, he must go 
through a comprehensive course in 
the fundamental procedures which 
must be learned thoroughly before 
a mere driver changes into a capable 
and safe driver. Four police instruc- 
tors outline the basic operations of 
the automobile engine and make the 
clutch, brake and gas pedals some- 
thing more than things you push 
with your feet. The beginner is 
taught the importance of hand sig- 
nals and to recognize the dangers 
that go with different road condi- 
tions. Realizing that a good driver 
must be able to think and evaluate 
as well as steer, this Kiwanis-spon- 
sored project offers the learner a 
balanced, well-rounded course of 
instruction. 

Most of the students have been 
women—fugitives from a former 
course of instruction instituted by 
their husbands. The one outstanding 


thing the traffic officers have learned 
is that the wrong way to start a 
woman out in learning how to drive 
is to have her husband begin to teach 
her. “I’ve been trying to learn to 
drive with my husband for years,” 
one grateful woman student ex- 
plained to the officers. “Each time I 
tried, we came back fifteen minutes 
later, screaming at each other and 
practically frothing at the mouth.” 
The safety program of the Utah- 
Idaho District is teaching the citi- 
zens of those two states that driving 
is not a contest but an opportunity 
for showing courtesy and skill. The 
program provided a basic cure for 
the mental sickness that seems to 
grip so many of our normally sane 
and thoughtful citizens when they 
get behind the wheel of an automo- 
bile and become transformed into 
vicious, selfish and stubborn demons, 
writhing in the throes of a persecu- 
tion complex and a fear that some- 
one will beat them to an intersection 
or steal an inch of the road that be- 
longs to them. THE END 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA gave a television set to a Sal- 
vation Army center for homeless men. 

MANSFIELD, OHIO bought $250 worth of recreation 
equipment for a YMCA. The club received several 
hundred letters expressing gratitude for the gift. 

NORTH SHORE, HOUSTON, TEXAS installed tables, 
benches and other picnic equipment in a public park. 

NANTICOKE, PENNSYLVANIA sponsored a mosquito 
abatement program. 

GRAND-HARLEM DISTRICT, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
is working to secure better street lighting in the 
community's business section. 

HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY distributed to local schools 
and industries a booklet describing precautions to be 
taker during an atomic attack. 

WiiLAMINA, OREGON is working on a plan for annexa- 
tion of outlying areas into the community. 

FORT BENTON, MONTANA arranged for surfacing and 
oiling of the city streets. 

ELMA, WASHINGTON arranged transportation for a 
group of FFA youths taking an educational and 
recreational tour through Oregon and California. 

CARBONDALE, PENNSYLVANIA helped Boy Scouts care 
for their vegetable gardens. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS conducted a track meet for 
400 young athletes. Trophies and ribbons were 
awarded to the winners. 

CALDWELL RESERVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS donated 
$100 to a fund that supports research in muscular 
dystrophy. 

BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY took 120 handicapped children 
on a picnic. The youngsters were deaf-mutes, 
palsied, blind and mentally retarded. 

NEW RICHMOND, OHIO paid the salary of a supervisor 
for the community’s summer recreation program for 
boys and girls. 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA sponsored an essay contest on 
the subject “It’s Fun to Live in America.” Symbolic 
of democracy was the fact that the four winners 
were Protestant, Catholic, Jew and Negro. 

ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO entertained six foreign-born 
war wives in an effort to help them get acquainted 
in the community. The ladies described their back- 
grounds and their impressions of life in America. 

NEW ALBANY, INDIANA is developing eighteen acres of 
land into a community park and a soap box derby 
race track. The club secured a twenty-five year lease 
on the property. 





Photos by Wm. E. Riley 


One of the youth service projects being carried on by the Kiwanis Club of Belleville, Ontario is sponsorship of hobby classes 
for youngsters who like work with their hands. Kiwanians act as instructors, teaching the kids woodworking and leathercraft. 
Another phase of this program is instruction in sewing and other homemaking arts which interest girls. All classes are popular. 
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WILSHIRE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA bought an 
overseas radio for GI’s fighting in Korea. 

CALDWELL-WEST ESSEX, NEW JERSEY paid tribute to 
a man who served as clerk of the local board of 
education for twenty-five years. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO bought horizontal adapters for three 
ceiling projectors which the club gave to a children’s 
convalescent home. These machines normally project 
microfilmed books onto the ceiling so that bedridden 
invalids can read with a minimum of effort. [See 
The Kiwanis Magazine for August 1950, page 44.] 
The adapters enable patients to project the films 
onto walls as well as the ceiling. 

WEST BEND, WISCONSIN held a county-wide amateur 
show for the benefit of talented youngsters. 

HOUGHTON LAKE, MICHIGAN sends the local news- 
paper to all residents of the community who are 
serving in the armed forces. 

TELL CITY, INDIANA furnished the city with spraying 
equipment so the community could be fogged with 
DDT. Chemicals were also provided by the club. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA set up a speakers’ bureau to 
help high school students receive intelligent orienta- 
tion about the armed forces. Those in the speakers’ 
bureau are men with both military and educational 
experience. It was felt by the Oakland Kiwanians 
that representatives from the armed forces are 
biased in favor of their own branches of service, 
and hence are unable to give high school youngsters 
accurate guidance. Representatives from the speak- 
ers’ bureau address assemblies and_ vocational 
guidance clinics. 

GARBERVILLE, CALIFORNIA petitioned the highway 
department to enforce speed limits within school 
zones. 

SPRING CITY, TENNESSEE is sponsoring joint meetings 
among local churches during the summer months. 

LOGAN, UTAH bought a completely equipped toboggan 
for the Logan Ski Patrol which operates on Beaver 
Mountain, a nationally-known skiing area. The 
toboggan will be used this winter to carry injured 
skiers to where they can get medical treatment. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA sponsored a drive- 
safely month. All cars were checked by the auto- 
mobile dealers’ association for defective safety 
devices 

CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA held an_ out-of-door 
vesper service for the community. 

ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS gave 200 tickets to Indian 
children who had never had an opportunity to see 
a circus. 

BUTTE, MONTANA planted grass on a school ground. 

CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA gave the Camp Fire Girls 
a pump organ for their summer camp. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. sponsored a poster contest among 
high school art students. The theme was “It’s Fun 
to Live in America.” Cash prizes were given to four 
winners. 

CENTRAL DETROIT, MICHIGAN is paying the cost of 
orthodental treatment for a twelve year old DP 
from Latvia. 

KALISPELL, MONTANA made toys, blocks and furniture 
for a church nursery. 

METUCHEN-RARITAN TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY held a 
marble-shooting tournament for 548 children. 
LOUISVILLE HIGHLANDS, KENTUCKY entertained state, 
city and county police at a testimonial dinner. The 
purpose was to express confidence in the integrity 

of the law enforcement officers. 
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Above, 100 union men painted a boys’ club in just seven min- 
utes. The Kiwanis Club of Jersey City, New Jersey arranged 
for the spectacular affair, and has worked closely with the 
boys’ club in other respects. Below, members of the Under- 
privileged Child Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Sacramento, 
California help a librarian sort a few of the 600 children’s 
books which members of the club contributed to the library. 











Yarmouth, Nova Scotia Kiwanians were working at their Camp Sunshine for children when this photograph was taken. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE is working with a Lions club 
to establish a zoo for children. 

MORRIS PLAINS, NEW JERSEY developed an off-street 
parking plan for the community. 

WICKENBURG, ARIZONA provided a scholarship so the 
best musician in the local high school band could 
attend a state music camp. 

NORMAN, OKLAHOMA bought three Braille books for 
the Norman public library. 

EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA is sponsoring a boys’ baseball 
league for the twenty-sixth consecutive year. 

IRVINE-RAVENNA, KENTUCKY is working to have a 
radio station established in the community. 

KERMIT, WEST VIRGINIA persuaded local merchants to 
hold a dollar-day sale. 

WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN installed a scoreboard at the 
community ball park. 

UNION CITY, TENNESSEE is working to establish a 
recreation park for colored children. 

CROSBY, NORTH DAKOTA arranged free physical ex- 
aminations for Girl Scouts on a camping trip. 

NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA is locating an executive 
secretary for the Newton-Conover Chamber of 
Commerce. 

UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA conducted a campaign to 
get qualified citizens to run for public office. As a 
result, better-than-average candidates filed for the 
primary. 

SOUTH OAK CLIFF, DALLAS, TEXAS took Boy Scouts 
on a fishing trip. 

CLANTON, ALABAMA is encouraging townspeople to use 
the community canning plant. 

MONTPELIER, VERMONT helped renovate a church. 

EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS is sponsoring an industrial 
exposition in cooperation with the local chamber of 
commerce. 

ENDERLIN, NORTH DAKOTA furnished transportation 
so that a group of Boy Scouts could attend a camp 
in northern Minnesota. 

WEST HUDSON, NEW JERSEY investigated the cause of 
blight which is ruining the appearance of many birch 
trees in the area. 

RECTOR, ARKANSAS took two tongue-tied boys to a 
hospital where their tongues were successfully 


clipped. 
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CARRINGTON, NORTH DAKOTA joined the county soil 
conservation district in sponsoring a conservation 
jingle contest for seventh and eighth grade children. 

PORTAGEVILLE, MISSOURI helped the Missouri Cotton 
Producers’ Association secure labor to chop and pick 
cotton. 

WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA is locating a permanent camp 
site for the Salvation Army and other worthy organ- 


izations. 
SOUTH ADAMS COUNTY, COLORADO built sixteen 
benches for players at a local baseball park. es 


RUFFIN, NORTH CAROLINA is negotiating with a power 
company to supply street lights for the community. 

BRISTOL, TENNESSEE bought a film about civilian de- 
fense for public use. 

HAW RIVER, NORTH CAROLINA bought Bibles for boys 
and girls recently graduated from high school. 

WINNEMUCCA, NEVADA bought musical instruments for 
the local grade school band. 

DUNKIRK-FREDONIA, NEW YORK bought the Girl 
Scouts a tent to replace one that was destroyed by 
fire. 

SANFORD, TEXAS is teaching children how to swim. 

FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA is working to expand 
grain storage facilities in the region. 

KEZAR FALLS, MAINE persuaded high school boys to 
help state foresters control an epidemic of white 
pine blister rust. 

MOUNT CLEMENS, MICHIGAN is sending one local boy 
on a tour of United Nations Headquarters in New 
York City. This lad and three others who went with 
him will make public appearances in Mount Clemens 
to report on their impressions of UN. 

NEW IBERIA, LOUISIANA is sponsoring the children’s 
parade in the Louisiana Sugar Cane Festival. 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS bought swimming suits for 

underprivileged boys and girls. 

LEMAY, MISSOURI gave aid to families who were evacu- 
ated from their homes during a flood. 

BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO bought paper plates and cups 
that were used in an ice cream social given by the 
municipality. Profits will be used to finance a spray- 
ing program in Bellefontaine. 

TOLEDO, ILLINOIS prepared a plan for financing badly- 
needed street improvements in the community. 
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WEST POINT, MISSISSIPPI co-sponsored Sunday night 
worship services in the municipal park. 

AMITE, LOUISIANA provided automobile transportation 
so that children could attend vacation Bible classes 
held by their own churches. 

HENRIETTA, TEXAS places The Kiwanis Magazine in the 
county hospital each month. 

WELCH, WEST VIRGINIA is working with the National 
Guard to secure a new armory for the city. 

AUBURN, NEBRASKA is working out a plan to obtain 
farm labor in case of war and the resultant man- 
power shortage. 

THOROLD, ONTARIO mailed 50,000 booklets about the 
community to businessmen in Canada and the 
United States. 

GADSDEN, ALABAMA helped make a survey of housing 
facilities for military personnel and defense workers. 

CAPE MAY COURT HOUSE, NEW JERSEY is helping 
ninety war veterans become successful farmers. 

CRAWFORDVILLE, GEORGIA repaired broken steps in 
the home of an elderly, retired missionary. 

PUTNAM COUNTY, NEW YORK secured employment for 
four displaced persons from Europe. 

HAMILTON, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND held a songfest 
for boys at the state training school. 

TERRACE BAY, ONTARIO held a baking contest to 
raise money for a cancer fund drive. Kiwanians 
made cake and cookies which were sold at the club’s 
annual tea. Also for the benefit of charity, Kiwanians 
dressed as ladies and sold refreshments. A hotel chef 
judged each culinary creation. 

ABBEVILLE, LOUISIANA conducts a “Rod and Reel 
Club” for local boys. Kiwanians teach the youngsters 
how to cast. 

MARLBORO, MASSACHUSETTS set up an information 
bureau to help farmers locate written material about 
growing and harvesting crops. 

LYONS, KANSAS conducted a contest to find a name for 
the community’s hotel. The board of directors se- 
lected “Ly-Kan” from all the entries submitted, and 
awarded $100 to the author of the winning name. 





These are two of the many children who have taken part in the 
conservation-of-hearing program that has been carried on con- 
tinuously since 1935 by Atlantic City, New Jersey Kiwanians. 
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The Kiwanis Club of North Attleboro, Massachusetts sponsored 
construction of this $60,000 swimming pool as a memorial to lo- 
cal people who served in the armed forces during World War II. 


ELK CITY, OKLAHOMA is paving the playground of a 
public school. 

AZUSA, CALIFORNIA built cabinets and other furnish- 
ings for a Girl Scout hall. Work and materials are 
valued at $675. 

CANTON, MISSOURI promoted the building of a public 
golf course. 

SWEETWATER, TEXAS furnished a sound truck for Boy 
Scouts to use in collecting clothing for needy people 
in other countries. 

BENTONVILLE, ARKANSAS instituted a new parking 
system in the community’s downtown section. 

ORANGE, TEXAS is sponsoring a supervised fishing pro- 
gram for local children three through thirteen years 
of age. [See The Kiwanis Magazine for November 
1950, page twenty-six. | 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS gave a sportsmanship award to 
the outstanding college football player in the seven- 
school Southwest Conference. A committee com- 
posed of sportswriters, radio sportscasters and a 
representative of the Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth 
judged entries from throughout the conference. On 
the basis of his good sportsmanship last season, the 
committee selected Kyle Rote of Southern Methodist 
University. The award is presented each year. At 
the most recent presentation Head Football Coach 
George Sauer of Baylor University summarized the 
value of this Kiwanis project as follows: “We all 
talk a lot about sportsmanship, but we very seldom 
do anything about it. You Fort Worth Kiwanians 
are to be commended for the emphasis you are 
placing on the belief that it is not winning or losing 
that counts so much as one’s conduct on the field 
of play.” 

On the high school level, the three Kiwanis clubs 
in Fort Worth—West Side, North Fort Worth and 
Fort Worth—cooperate in a program to stimulate 
wholesome relationship between the city’s eight sen- 
ior high schools. Conduct of students as well as 
basketball and football players is taken into con- 
sideration by the judges. Recognition is given to 
all schools which achieve ratings above what is con- 
sidered par in sportsmanship. 





NEW LISKEARD, ONTARIO paid the return train fare 
for a needy child who was sent to Toronto for 
orthopedic surgery. 

MADEIRA, OHIO used its influence to obtain passage 
in the state legislature of a bill establishing a better 
training program for mentally retarded children. 

HOLDREGE, NEBRASKA sponsors the showing of a 
motion picture plug for church attendance. The 
trailer is shown to Saturday night audiences at a 
movie theater. 

TANEYTOWN, MARYLAND is helping finance construc- 
tion of a war memorial in the county seat. 

KERRISDALE, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA takes 
boys from a juvenile detention home to evening 
baseball games. 

CLINTON, OKLAHOMA helped place children from a 
broken home with a reliable foster family. 

ASHLAND, WISCONSIN took orphans on a fishing party. 

PORT WASHINGTON, NEW YORK arranged for con- 
struction of a memorial to honor World War II dead 
from the community. 

GALAX, VIRGINIA held a special meeting at a rural 
church so the church could make some money for 
improvement. 

HERKIMER, NEW YORK held a kids’ fishing outing at 
which youngsters received prizes for size and num- 
ber of fish caught. [See The Kiwanis Magazine for 
November 1950, page 26. | 

TAMPA, FLORIDA bought a doll house for an under- 
privileged child. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC maintains an educational loan 
fund. Established in honor of Kiwanian Alfred 
Peters, who was killed in Italy during World War II, 
the fund is used to help needy students complete 
their studies. 

WEDOWEE, ALABAMA is helping a county agent prepare 
an educational film for farmers. 

WEBSTER, SOUTH DAKOTA ordered 321 bundles of 
Christmas trees for Boy Scouts to sell this Decem- 
ber. THE END 











The Senn High School Key Club in Chicago prepared safety 
posters as part of a campaign to promote better relations 
between students and the transit companies. In this photo- 
graph a Key Clubber exhibits one poster to a public official. 
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Key Cuvssers at the Joplin, Missouri High School raised 
funds to have an eagle stuffed and mounted for presen- 
tation to the superintendent of schools. The school’s 
athletic teams are known as the Joplin Eagles. This 
bird. mounted in a glass case, has a seven-foot wing 
spread. . At Greensburg, Pennsylvania Kiwanis and 
Key Club brought a nineteen-year-old boy to the Unit- 
ed States from Prague, Czechoslovakia. A friend of Key 
Clubber John Frum, the European youth lives with the 
Frums and is now employed by a Greensburg Kiwanian. 
Eventually he will repay the Kiwanians and the Key 
Club for the cost of his passage to America... . At 
Lakeland, Florida Key Clubbers of Lakeland High 
School held their annual father-son banquet along with 
the formal installation of new members. 


Tue Hickman High School Key Club at Columbia, Mis- 
souri sponsored a book exchange for students. Members 
also helped spread sawdust around young trees at a 
hospital for cancer victims. ... Murray Vocational High 
School Key Clubbers at Charleston, South Carolina 
sponsored a comical skit and talent show to raise money 
to finance the visit of a teacher and students to a trade 
and industrial conference at Sumter and Columbia, 
South Carolina. Painting the school library, keeping 
grounds and building clean and organizing a trade and 
industrial club are but three of the many services 
performed by this Key Club. 


M emsrers of the Key Club of St. John’s Academy, Win- 
field, Kansas are writing guest editorials for the weekly 
bulletin of the Kiwanis Club of Winfield. This group 
highlighted their year’s program with speeches by the 
presidents of the local Lion and Rotary clubs. ... Glenn 
Greene, immediate past Key Club International vice- 
president of Harlan, Kentucky was recognized as the 
youngest March of Dimes chairman in the nation. In 
recognition of the outstanding record of raising more 
than $6000 for the National Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion, Glenn was selected as one of four young Ken- 
tuckians to represent his state for Young American 
medals, which are awarded annually. 


Parrinc Casins, putting screens on windows and 
shingles on roofs at Camp Ruth Lee, the area Camp Fire 
Girls’ camp at Baton Rouge, Louisiana are services re- 
cently performed by the University High School Key 
Club. These boys also cleared paths to each cabin. 


Avr Winter Haven, Florida the Key Club of Winter 
Haven High School bought a soft drink machine for the 
school, placed a water cooler in the athletic rooms and 
built a trophy case... . At Kensington, Pennsylvania the 
New Kensington High School Key Clubbers cleaned the 
stadium after each game, bought lights for the school’s 
trophy case and were hosts to individual college and 
industrial representatives at a career conference held 
by the student council. .... Key Clubber Tommy Cruise 
of Jacksonville, Texas High School recently won the 
Class A division of the state golf meet in Austin. He 
also was medalist of the entire match, shooting 144 in 
thirty-six holes. THE END 
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MUSIC TEACHER 
(From page 21) 


who had been given up by other 
teachers as a hopeless monotone. But 
Paul R. Page of the University of 
Mississippi investigated the boy’s 
other interests and found he was a 
whiz at mathematics. In as bizarre 
a method of music teaching as ever 
occurred to a teacher, he let the boy 
mathematically work on _ notation 
and the relation of notes to sound. 
The unorthodox system paid off 
when the determined pupil rose to 
first French horn player in the uni- 
versity band. 


In a_ middlewestern high school, 
Principal Harvey watched an overly 


tall young freshman shuffle into his | 
office. The boy was awkward and ill | 


at ease. He swallowed with difficulty. 

“l’’m—I’m going to quit school.” 

“Now wait a minute, son,” urged 
the principal. “Sit down and tell me 
what it’s all about.” 

The boy sat on the edge of a chair, 
and after a few false starts the words 
rushed out. He felt that everyone 
was making fun of his height 
the boys called him “skyscraper” 
and the girls giggled. 

“I’m too big to be going to school,” 


he ended earnestly. “I can go to work | 


‘ike the big guys.” 
Thinking fast, Harvey said: 
“IT have an idea. You come to 


school tomorrow at least and we'll | 


see how it works out.” 

A hasty conference with the music 
teacher, and the scene was set. The 
tall lad was whisked into a music 
class and introduced to a tuba (a 
nice big instrument!) and before he 
knew it, he was concentrating more 
on music than on the fact that he 
hulked over all the other members 
of the class. He eventually became 
a proud member of the school band 
and took delight in his white and 
maroon uniform. On trips to other 
towns for sports events he was part 
of “the gang,” and the subject of his 
size disappeared. 

Marjorie M. Keller of the Dallas, 
Texas Independent School District 
says that teachers there are on the 
lookout for the shy, the nervous, the 
withdrawn or too aggressive child. 
Music releases tensions and is a 
wholesome outlet for energy .. . it 
instills confidence, the vitamin es- 
sential to education. 

Sometimes the situation has over- 
tones of tragedy. A Cleveland girl 
worried her teachers by daily be- 
coming more sensitive and morose. 

(see MUSIC TEACHER page 38) 
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That’s why a Wurlitzer can help build 
personality, while giving your child 
the joy and companionship of music. 
And a Wurlitzer Piano is a good 
investment. 

Famous for fine construction, long life, 
easy action, and rich, true tone, the 
Wurlitzer Piano is a good investment 
today and for the future. 

Wurlitzer is able to put more into its 


pianos—yet sell them for less— because 





Wurlitzer is the leader in its field. 


More people buy Wurlitzer Pianos 


than those of any other name. 


Many Kiwanis Clubs sponsor 
group piano instruction. 



















WUuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 


Learning to feel at ease and sure of your- —_ Wurlitzer Piano 
can help her 
STOW Up an 
accomplished 
young lady 





THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 













self is a part of learning to play the piano. 
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Wurlitzer Piano Model 2150. Finished in 
walnut, mahogany or blond mahogany 
with Wurlitzer plastic fabric to match. 
This new fabric beautifies the piano and 
its surroundings—is tough—resists scuff- 
ing and abrasion. Ask your dealer aboutit. 


Wurlitzer is famous for the 
finest in electronic organs, 
too—among them a re- 
markable new electronic 
organ for the home. Easy 
to install. Easy to play. 









MUSIC TEACHER 
(From page 37) 


Her music teacher found that the 
attractive girl had terrible scars on 
her body, the result of a scalding, 
and began to draw her out of her 
shell by starting her in the school 
orchestra. The youngster became an 
important of the organiza- 
tion and had little time left for self- 


member 


pity 

Sometimes there’s a touch of 
comedy in the development of a new 
musician. A few years ago, a boy 
in a midwestern high school, whom 
tests showed was tone deaf, wanted 
desperately to play in the band. The 
director, sensing his determination 
and need for music, suggested he try 
the trombone. Today he plays in one 
of the top dance orchestras 


Sometimes the men and women 


music teaching their life 


who make 

work are confronted by young faces 
turned sad or surly through their 
environment Tough gangs, run- 
down - a t- the - heel neighborhoods 


disinterest in school, crowded homes 


with apathetic parents, constitute 


great obstacles in the growth of new 
Yet the gentle art of music 


and the determination of the teach- 


citizens. 


ers have proved time and again that 

the real interest and enjoyment en- 
? 

gendered by music takes youngsters 

and beautiful world 


into a new 


which they create for themselves. 
And after that they’ll never be satis- 
fied with anything less! 

In Denver, Colorado a_ police 
sergeant who eyed the delinquency 
rate with apprehension suggested 
music as a cure. George V. Roy of- 
fered his services to teach the kids 
to play band instruments, and there 
came into proud being the Junior 
Police Band. While learning to play 
in that strutting little group, each 
boy plenty of discipline, 
learned to law and order 
and had a picnic being a “big wheel” 
playing in the band at local football 


abso bed 


respect 


games and rodeos. 

The record? hundred 
boys have learned to play music. 
The police blotter has never carried 


the name of any of them. 


Seventeen 


More anv more, the communities 
of America are recognizing the vital 
influence of music teachers in the 
educational system of their children 
and in the later years of these grow- 
ing citizens. In Rochester, New York, 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
1950 Good Citizenship Medal was 
awarded to Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music, “for 
his outstanding qualities of respon- 
sive citizenship . . . for making the 
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world as well as his own country and 
community better for having lived.” 

In Greenwich, Connecticut Mary 
C. Donovan retired as supervisor of 
music of public schools after forty- 
five years of service. As a beloved 
member of the community, a scroll 
from thankful neighbors told her 
they were “proud to extend our re- 
gard and esteem to you for the un- 
selfish devotion extended in de- 
veloping the musical talent of our 
children.” 

This deep regard for music teach- 
ers is an important incentive for 
young men and women to make this 
their life work. In a wide-open field 
where lucrative benefits are limited 
only by the teacher’s own capacity, 
the opportunities boundless. 
Many persons, however, who would 
easily qualify are unaware of the in- 


are 


people may be charming 
they 


Individually, 
and enthusiastic—in the 
are dull and apathetic. That is why 
democracy is_ ineffective without 
strong leadership. It is the few who 
have brought much to the many 


—Harold 


mass, 


creasing demand for music teachers. 
With elementary and 
high 
augmenting music programs or in- 
itiating new the supply of 
available teachers is short and con- 


hundreds of 


schools as well as colleges 


ones, 


stantly getting shorter. 

Music teaching today rates as one 
of the 
remunerative vocations open to the 


most secure, satisfying and 
aspiring youngster of either sex. It 
is not surprising that colleges report 
a great increase in the number of 
students preparing for this career. 

The desire to bring music into the 
lives of children up in un- 
expected ways. 

A woman riding a 
suburb of Pittsburgh listened to the 
children their way 
home from lustily 
under the direction of the bus driver. 

“You're in the wrong business,” 
she said to the driver, Bill Tole. “You 
should be teaching music to chil- 
dren.” 


It was a thoughtful driver who 


crops 
bus in a 


passengers on 


school singing 


parked his bus that night. The 
woman was right. He loved and 
knew music. He loved and knew 


kids. Today he is supervisor of music 
at Millvale, Pennsylvania, and the 
children in school have a fine band, 
orchestra and chorus. 

The famous National Youth Or- 
chestra of Great Britain owes its 
existence to a young nurse, Ruth 





Railton, who was assigned to han- 
dling evacuated children during the 
war. A peacetime concert pianist, 


she became musical instructor of 
the unfortunate youngsters. Soon she 
realized that adversity can often 
strangle the greatest gift for music 
and she determined to loosen that 
lethal hold on the children of Eng- 
land. Sponsored by prominent musi- 
cians and educational authorities, 
she toured the poorer sections of city 
and country, uncovering the faintest 
glimmer of talent. 

Throughout the Isles, the 
crusader for music found children 
starved for the beauty of creating 
music, fed only a starvation diet of 
listening to it. Her most remarkable 
find was a budding violinist, a lame 
thirteen-year-old who had learned 
Beethoven and Brahms from listen- 
ing avidly to records! 

W. W. Norton, 


career as head of the music depart- 


young 


throughout his 


ment of the University of North 
Dakota, before going to Flint, 
ignored the time-honored theory 
that musical activity was only for 


those with “talent.” To show his dis- 
regard for the idea of music for the 
few, he made a choir tenor out of 
a cow puncher, a college music de- 
partment head out of a pre-med 
student and a New York Philhar- 
monic tuba player out of a railroad 
crew section hand. 

Perhaps the sum of the 
teacher’s influence on today’s stu- 
dents can be captured in a remark 
once made by the college president 
of A & M College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. Speaking of the music de- 
partment head, the late Bob Makov- 
sky, he said, “We hire him to teach 


music 


music, but what he does is make 
men.” 
It is clear that music teachers’ 


guidance is not limited to counting 


“one, two, three, four,” nor is it 
ended when the new musician 
finishes a course. 

At times the result is somewhat 


startling, however, having a rather 
overwhelming effect. A farm boy in 
Texas, A. W. McMillan, took music 
lessons from a_ sixteen-year-old 
teacher, Mamie Agnes Hill, who suc- 
ceeded in interesting him not only 
in music but in Mamie. Now married, 
they own a musical instrument store 
in San Angelo, and as proud parents, 
watch their son and daugher per- 
form with the Civic Orchestra. 

On the other hand, a discerning 
music instructor can spare future 
listeners with a wise “thumbs down.” 
Thomas A. Dewey, who aspired to 
a singing career, was urged by his 
music teacher not to give up his law 
practice. THE END 
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Tue “Travertine Ercut Batu” is pro- 
moting inter-club relations in Division 
Six of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District. A large black ball about the 
size of a bowling ball and appropriate- 
ly inscribed with a Kiwanis emblem 
is being circulated among the clubs in 
Division Six. A club which ‘receives 
the trophy is regarded as being behind the eight ball un- 
til the trophy is passed on to another club. Each club 
president sits behind the Kiwanis eight ball until it is 
passed on. 

Evidence of the effectiveness of this device comes from 
Lieutenant Governor Mel Osborne of Division Six, who 
says: “Already it (the eight ball) has served its pur- 
pose in that three clubs which have not taken part in an 
inter-club visit during the last three years have had 
to travel up to seventy-five miles in order to pass it on.” 





Next Montu Dave Staiger, twenty-two-year-old son 
of Michigan District Secretary Frank, will leave the 
United States to study at Oxford University as a Rhodes 
scholar. Frank’s boy maintained a straight “A” average 
at the University of Wisconsin, where he also played 
varsity football and led Madison’s Salvation Army Corps 
Band! Kiwanians who know Frank agree that this is a 
case of like father, like son. 


[wrernationaL Trustee J. A. Raney of Indianapolis, 
Indiana has been awarded a doctor of law degree by 
Franklin College. Congratulations, Jack, for a well- 
deserved honor. 


Mempers or the Kiwanis Club of Fort Pierce, Florida 
have extra reason to be on time at club meetings. When 
a man arrives after the meeting has begun, he must 
wear a large sombrero until another latecomer shows 
up. Then the latest arrival wears the large hat. 


Tue Missourt-Arxansas district bulletin reports how 
one club promotes fellowship. Each week a member is 
secretly designated as “Mister Kiwanis.” The twentieth 
man to shake his hand gets a prize for good fellowship. 
This stunt has done much to spark friendliness within 
the club which tried it. 


Krwanians in Frankfort, Kentucky make money for the 
club by lampooning established institutions of their com- 
munity, state and nation. Their laugh-provoking skits 
have been drawing capacity crowds for nearly ten 
years. The latest production, “Frankfort’s Folly,” was 
a good-natured satire on one of the local women’s 
organizations. In the past the Frankfort club has poked 
fun at the Metropolitan Opera Association, the Kentucky 
General Assembly, the Women’s Army Corps and the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
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Kiuwanians at Athol, Massachusetts cheered harder 
than might have been expected when the Athol High 
School Key Club received its charter. The reason: 
Kiwanis Club President Walter N. Taylor presented the 
charter to his son, Walter, Jr., first president of the 


Key Club. 


Tue New Murorp, New Jersey club enhanced the cast 
of its minstrel show with three actors from South Pacific 
and the Fontane sisters. Funds raised were used to buy 
an iron lung for a local hospital. 


Bucx Younc, member of the Kiwanis Club of Lexington, 
North Carolina, has been awarded a prize by the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association. Buck won the honor because 
his company was responsible for less than $100 worth 
of property damage during one year. 


Tue Kiwanis Cuivus of Atlanta, Georgia has developed 
a gimmick for boosting attendance. Several members 
who had missed a number of meetings were issued spe- 
cial invitations to come to the next meeting. They were 
promised a real treat. The men showed up, and were 
ushered to a separate table where some pretty girls 
were sitting. Each delinquent Kiwanian had one of the 
lovelies for a dinner companion. THE END 





Kiwanian Reg Manning, a member of the Phoenix, Arizona club, 
won a Pulitzer Prize for his meaningful cartoon titled “Hats.” 
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IN THE NEAR FUTURE each club sec- 
retary will receive the official proceed- 
ings of the recent International conven- 
tion that was held in St. Louis, Missouri 
to 23 
+ 

SEPTEMBER is the most popular time 
for district conventions. Scheduled for 
this month are: Rocky Mountain, Sep- 
tember 7-9, Laramie, Wyoming (Uni- 
versity of Wyoming) ; Utah-Idaho, Sep- 
tember 8-10, Sun Valley, Idaho (Sun 
Valley Lodge); Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time, September 9-12, Murray Bay, 
Quebec (Manoir Richelieu) ; New York. 
September 15-19, Lake Placid (Lake 
Placid Club); Illinois-Eastern lowa, 
September 16-19, Chicago (Edgewater 
Beach Hotel); Indiana, September 16- 
18, French Lick (French Lick Springs 


from June 17 


Hotel); Michigan, September 16-19, 
Lansing (Hotel Olds); Nebraska-lowa., 
September 16-18, Fremont, Nebraska 
(Pathfinder Hotel); New England, 
September 20-23, Poland Springs, 
Maine (Poland Springs House); 
Pacific Northwest, September 23-25, 


Vancouver, British Columbia (Van- 
couver Hotel); Kansas, September 30- 
October 3, Wichita (Broadview Hotel) ; 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee, 
30-October 2, Monroe, 
Louisiana (Virginia Hotel); Pennsyl- 
vania, September 30-October 3, Pitts- 
(William Penn Hotel); West 
Virginia, September 30-October 2, 
Parkersburg (The Chancellor). 


September 
burgh 


e 
KEY CLUB sponsors will soon receive a 
special issue of the official publication of 
Key Club International. This edition 
of the “Keynoter” will be filled with 
information that will help Kiwanis clubs 
be more effective sponsors during the 
year ahead. The “Keynoter” will be 
mailed to club secretaries of sponsoring 
clubs and should be passed on to the 
appropriate committee chairmen as soon 


as possible. 


AT PRESS TIME (August 20) there 
were 3307 Kiwanis clubs and 203,394 
Kiwanians, 
* 
“KIWANIS road signs and decals for 
use on store and automobile windows 
are two good means of advertising Ki- 
wanis on the community level,” says 
Donald T. Forsythe, International vice- 
president and chairman of the Board 
Committee on Public Relations. “You 
can buy these items from the General 
Office in Chicago.” 
a 

WHENEVER A Kiwanian 
secretary in his old club should notify 
the Kiwanis club secretary in the new 
community. This will help the Kiwan- 
ian maintain his membership and assist 
him in integrating into the new com- 
munity. The second club will be grate- 
ful for the tip because it will lead to a 
new member with valuable experience 
in Kiwanis. 


moves, the 


* 
NEW CLUB BUILDING 


an impressive tempo. During one week 


continues at 


in midsummer, nine clubs were com- 
pleted. By August 20, as many new 
clubs had been completed as were 
built during the first nine and 
half months of 1950. 
te 

THERE HAS BEEN some confusion as 
to the monthly membership and activity 
reports which are mailed early each 
month to the secretary of every club. 


one- 


Because these reports are dated for 
the current month, many secretaries 
have mistakenly concluded that the 


reports arrive late from the Interna- 
tional office. Actually these forms which 
are to be used in reporting member- 
ship and activities are due the tenth 
of the following month. Hence club 
secretaries are receiving monthly re- 
port forms almost thirty days ahead 
of the date they must be filed. 


NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY handbooks 
have been mailed to the secretary and 
president of each club. These publica- 
tions should be passed on to the chair- 
man in charge of Kids’ Day activities. 
(For more information on Kids’ Day, 
see the article on page 22 of this issue 
of the magazine.) 
e 

AT A RECENT meeting, the Interna- 
tional board voted to change the names 
of six clubs, in accordance with their 
requests. The changes are as follows: 

From Glenbrook-Springdale, Connec- 
ticut to Kiwanis Club of Suburban 
Stamford. 

From Greens-Bayou, Houston, Texas, 
to Kiwanis Club of North Shore, Hous- 
ton. 

From Northridge-Chatsworth, Cali- 
fornia, to Kiwanis Club of Northridge. 

From Old Hickory, Tennessee, to Ki- 
wanis Club of The Hermitage, Hermi- 
tage. 

From Patton Township, Pennsylvania, 
to Kiwanis Club of Monroeville. 

From Chattanooga Valley, Georgia, to 
Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga Valley, 
Flintstone, Georgia. 

© 
KEY CLUB WEEK, October 14-20, has 
been set aside to focus the attention of 
Kiwanis on the good work that Key 
Clubs are doing. Many Key Club spon- 
sors are planning programs for that 
week which tie in with the observance. 
Key Clubbers can often 
provide excellent programs, including 
and speakers. A_ very 
where the 


themselves 


entertainment 
effective program is 
youths give their views on certain com- 
munity problems or take part in panel 
discussions with Kiwanians. 


one 


° 
A COMPLETE SET of suggestions 
about preparing news items and photo- 
graphs about club activities for The Ki- 
wanis Magazine is available on request 
from the General Office. THE END 





MEDICINE 
(From page 17) 


movement of a diesel engine when 
we push*a button, the spark in the 
magnetic field. These varying things 
are not electricity. They are merely 
its effects. We see these effects and 
assume a cause, to which we give 
the name electricity. 

The existence of the soul can be 
assumed in the same way. Its effects 
become graphic when man is com- 
pared to animal. Here Dr. Wachtel 
treads on firm ground. He has ex- 


) 


perimented with animals. He has 
found that no animal, however high- 
ly developed, can express the great 
religious virtues of faith, hope and 
charity. No animal can express the 
non-emotional, non-physical type of 
love called brotherhood. Only man 
can express these things, indicating 
that there is some element in human 
nature that is not found in animal 
nature. Religion calls this element 
the soul. 


To veny the soul is to pull the 
props from under all human institu- 


tions. Democracy, for example, as- 
sumes man’s ability to take respon- 
sibility and exercise free will. So, for 
that matter, does medicine. The 
irony of materialistic medicine is 
that it is practiced by men who have 
demonstrated the existence of a hu- 
man soul by choosing to be healers! 

The denial of the soul, Dr. Wachtel 
contends, has led the medical pro- 
fession into a number of errors. 
Modern medicine, he says, has be- 
come a-religious. Individual doctors 
may believe in God, but the profes- 
sion as a whole takes the position 
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that religion and science must stay 
on their respective sides of the street 
and not mingle. An _ inexpedient 
view, to say the least. It is absurd, 
in Dr. Wachtel’s opinion, for medi- 
cine to preach that sick people need 
relaxation of spirit, and then rule 
out the aid of the most potent giver 
of relaxation, the consolations of 
religion. 

A-religious medicine, Dr. Wachtel 
says, tends to tear loose from its 
basic principles as grounded in nat- 
ural law. Natural law, he points out, 
is a religious concept. Religion con- 
ceives the world as an orderly place, 
ultimately governed by the eternal 
law of God. That portion of God’s 
law recognizable to science is nat- 
ural law. Natural law embodies the 
belief that everything should act 
according to its nature. Dogs should | 
bark and men should talk. 

In some dictator countries, Dr. | 
Wachtel notes, a-religious medicine | 
has from time to time endorsed the | 
legalization of abortion and steriliza- | 
tion. A tendency in this direction is | 
discernible in the United States, | 
where a Supreme Court justice has 
handed down an opinion favorable 
to sterilization of the so-called unfit. 
Both sterilization and abortion, Dr. 
Wachtel insists, are contrary to med- 
ical ethics, since one destroys life| 
indirectly and the other directly. 
Stepping boldly into one of the most 
controversial areas of the day, Dr. 
Wachtel applies the same stricture | 
to birth control, to which many | 
physicians give at least limited ap-| 
proval. 
Dr. Wachtel feels that the a- -reli- | 
gious attitude of the profession is| 
responsible for its intensive special- | 
ization. A medical profession imbued | 
with the religious spirit, he says, | 
would avoid specialization, because 
religion insists on viewing man as a 
whole being. The doctor concedes 
that the medical profession itself is 
concerned at excessive specializa- 
tion. Psychosomatic medicine, in- 
deed, is a reaction against it. In the 
last analysis, according to Dr. 
Wachtel, psychosomatic medicine is 
only a fancy name for the old gen- 
eral practice of the vanishing family 
doctor. 








It is common to say that “society 
is sick.” It is, as Dr. Wachtel sees it. 
t is sick because it has suppressed 
the soul. His book, The Idea of Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine, was not writ- 
ten to strike a blow at his own pro- 
fession. It was written to strike a 
blow for a “more mature and in- 
tegrated” psychosomatic medicine, | 
primarily aimed at the liberation of | 
the human soul—the first require- | 
ment of a healthy society. THE END| 
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WHERE PRODUCTION, COUNTS...TYPING IS ELECTRIC 


and the typewriter used is the REMINGTON 


oii orny” 


Yes, American Industry has discovered that Rem- 
ington Electri-conomy Typewriters can turn out 
more work, better work in less time and with less 
effort . .. so essential in these critical days that call 
for peak output in the office to assure peak pro- 
duction in the plant. 

Vital records, accurate statistics, multiple re- 
pets, legible carbon copies, distinctive corres- 
pondence — these and many 
others are prepared swiftly... 
and with electric ease with this 
magnificent new electric type- 
writer. Mail the coupon below 
for the amazing economy story. 








« THE FIRST NAME 
Memingtor. Mb cared iv. ve ewriters 
7 ™w € 




















Remington Rand, Room 2206, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
(1) Yes, I would like a FREE copy of folder RE 8353 describing the new Electri- r 
conomy. i 

(1) I would like rree Electri-conomy Test in my office — without obligation of \ 
course. \ 
Name I 
Company ! 
Address ] 
City Zone State. 1 
a ee ee 
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Cities 


get sue 
for 
everything 


MAN was electrocuted while 
A working for Bay City, Michigan 
as a lineman. His widow sued tke 
city. The court found that the man 
was killed by alternating current 
and awarded damages. If he had 
been killed by direct current, the 
court probably would have refused 
to grant his widow one cent. 

A Denver citizen tripped on an 
iron marker placed in the street to 
indicate a safety zone. He sued the 
city and did not collect. If he had 
tripped on a hole in the street, he 
may very well have collected. 

Those cases may sound like some- 
thing out of Alice in Wonderland, 
but they illustrate two points: First, 
that a person will sue his city for 
almost any grievance, large or small, 
and that he may run into 
some pretty confusing legal compli- 


second, 


cations when he does. 

As a rule the law puts the odds 
in favor of the city, but not with- 
out reason. It’s an unfortunate fact 
that the average person regards any 
governmental agency as a sort of 
Santa Claus. Because of that, a per- 
suing the city will sometimes 
pad his damage suit. If the law did 
not favor cities in suits against them 
there would be a big drain put on 
municipal budgets. 

How does the law favor cities? By 
dividing the functions of a city into 
two categories, which are called gov- 
ernmental and private. A govern- 
mental function is one which the city 
performs as an agent of the state or 
gives a service which the state would 
ordinarily provide. This usually in- 
cludes police, fire, health and educa- 
tion. A private function, on the other 
hand, is one which the city gives on 
its own behalf, usually for profit. 
These include furnishing water, gas 
and transportation. 

The courts say that while a city 


son 


—_ 


Lz 


\S 


—— 


a city’s legal liability and immunity. 


is liable for injuries received in con- 
nection with private functions, it is 
not liable for received in 
connection with governmental func- 
tions. If a policeman, for example, 
is shooting it out with a bandit and 
you get hit by a stray bullet from 
the policeman’s gun, you can’t sue 
the city. The policeman was en- 
gaged in a governmental function 
for which the city is not liable. 
That’s the Denver citizen 
couldn’t collect. The court said that 
the placing of safety zone markers 
was a governmental function. On the 
other hand, the court probably 
would have said that the upkeep of 
the streets was a private function, 
and if the man had tripped on a hole 
in the street, he would have had a 


injuries 


why 


case. 

The lineman’s widow collected be- 
cause the court held that since the 
city sold alternating current to the 
public, it was a private function. If 
the man had been killed by direct 
current, which the city used to light 
its streets, it would have been a 
governmental function and_ she 
would have been out of luck. 

Once in a while the courts have 
differences of opinion as to just what 
functions are governmental and 
which are private. A man in 
Augusta, Georgia was hurt when he 
stepped into a water cutoff, or hole, 
left unguarded by the city water 
department employees. The furnish- 
ing of water was clearly a private 
function, but it happened that the 
cutoff was used to control the flow 






But there is a fine point of distinction 






































between 


By DON KANTER 


of water into a swimming pool. The 
court said that the city maintained 
the pool as a health function and it 


was therefore governmental. The 
man did not collect. 
But other states have held the 


operation of a swimming pool to be 
a private function. And the courts 
still do not agree whether the 
maintenance of parks, airports and 
sewers is governmental or private 
responsibility. 

Even if the function is clearly a 
private one the city still can escape 
liability in other ways. Here is one. 
A Seattle citizen was injured while 
riding on a city-owned bus. The in- 
jury was clearly due to the negli- 
gence of the driver. The person sued 
the city for damages. 

The function was obviously a pri- 
vate one. But the person did not 
collect. Here’s what the court said: 

The city of Seattle was authorized 
by the State of Washington to oper- 
ate a street railway, but, the court 
said, the city had no authority to 
operate motor buses. (The city gets 
its power from the state; it cannot 
do anything without permission of 
the state.) 

Therefore, the court continued, 
operating buses was not within the 
city’s power, and since the city could 
not do it legally, it was not legally 
responsible for injuries connected 
with it. 

The city has still another out. Take 
this hypothetical case: 


A careless youngster, coasting 
down a sloping sidewalk in his 
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Better Public Relations 

Cities in record number are under- 
taking regular programs to keep their 
citizens informed about activities of the 
local government. Data reported to the 
1951 Municipal Year Book indicates that 
the most popular means of informing 
the public is still the annual report. 

Radio and television were used by 
more than thirty cities in reporting to 
their citizens. A number of cities spon- 
sored regular weekly programs, and 
Pittsburg, Kansas gave two broadcasts 
weekly. One of these, made during the 
dinner hour, presented news on city ac- 
tivities. The other was a forum on 
which a different municipal project was 
discussed each time. 

Los Angeles made outstanding use of 
television as a medium for reporting, 
having seven shows on the air weekly. 
Dallas, Texas has used police files as a 
source of material for television shows. 
Sixteen cities reported using motion 
pictures to get their stories across dur- 
ing the year. 

Allowing high school students to help 
manage the affairs of city government 
one day a year has proved an excellent 
method of stimulating the interest of 
both youth and adults in municipal 
problems in several cities. 


City Employment Up 

Municipal employment is continuing 
to rise as cities’ populations expand and 
services are extended to larger areas. 
City non-school employment increased 
by 24,000 last year to reach a post-war 
high of 1,106,000. Municipalities’ pay- 
rolls were up nearly five per cent over 
1949. 

In most cases the normal work week 
for city hall personnel is forty hours, 
with fifty-eight per cent of the cities 
over 10,000 population having regular 
work schedules of this length or less. 


Work schedules of firemen and police- 
men are not included in these statistics. 
A longer work week still prevails in the 
smaller cities, particularly in those 
under 50,000 population. 


Minimum Housing Codes 

Cities are recognizing more and more 
the necessity for housing codes in main- 
taining the supply of available dwell- 
ings. Most recent city to adopt a housing 
code setting forth the minimum accept- 
able standards of repair and sanitation 
for all dwellings is Norfolk, Virginia. 
Under the ordinance, a board of mini- 
mum housing standards was established 
to enforce the code. The new code out- 
lines minimum requirements relating 
to light and ventilation, basements and 
cellars, heating, electricity, and plumb- 
ing. Penalties for violation of the code 
may not exceed $100, but each day’s 
continuance of the violation beyond a 
reasonable time constitutes a separate 
offense. 


Gas Lights Still Flickering 

Gas lights still flicker in at least 
thirty-seven cities which have not com- 
pletely converted to electric street light- 
ing. Included are Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Jersey City, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Cash for Ideas 

Ideas now pay off in cash for ingenious 
city employees in Seattle. The city 
council there recently set aside $5000 
for prizes to be awarded employees who 
make constructive suggestions for sav- 
ing money or stepping up the quality 
of public service offered by their de- 
partments, or for ideas of benefit to the 
city government as a whole. Similar 
schemes have long been used in indus- 
try to encourage initiative. THE END 





wagon, hits an elderly man and in- 
jures him. The city has an ordinance 
forbidding children from coasting 
down sloping sidewalks in wagons. 
The man sues the city, charging that 
it was negligent in not enforcing its 
ordinance. 

The man will not win his suit. 
Courts have held that cities are not 
liable for failure to enforce their 
ordinances. 

On the same principle they are not 
liable for failure to pass ordinances. 
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Even if a dangerous situation exists, 
the city will not be liable if it fails 
to do something about it. 

The law has been criticized pretty 
severely, mostly because of the con- 
fusion on governmental and private 
functions. It has been suggested that 
the liability of cities be extended to 
cover both functions. But until some 
significant changes in the law take 
place, the present setup will proba- 
bly continue, cumbersome, but func- 
tioning. THE END 
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KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
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(a A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY 


September 22nd 














Cooperating with Jimmie Fidler 


and Kiwanis International, Ford 





Gum operators from coast to 
coast are backing the aims and 
objectives of THE NATIONAL 
KIDS’ DAY FOUNDATION. 
* 

The Fordway Plan provides a 
continuing source of funds for 
1050 Kiwanis clubs devoted 
chiefly to children’s welfare. 
“Child by Child We Build our 


Nation.” 





* 
Write for brochure, “Sharing the 
Profits—the Fordway.” 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
— U. 8. Courts and Patent 
tMtice 











Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


7 
1 AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
—\ J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT.181 SCRANTON 2, PA. 














In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Ge 
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NO MONKEY BUSINESS 
(From page 29) 


drawn cart. The cage was a good 
one, but it was homemade. It was 
much stouter than necessary, but it 
had a weakness—there was no snap- 
latch on the door. And on this morn- 
ing, of all mornings, the Mountaineer 
who had fed the cougar had failed 
to replace the padlock after he had 
pushed the door shut. 

The Ape Men had been assigned 
a place in the parade just ahead of 
the Mountaineers. As the latter drew 
up with their cougar cage on a cart, 
the big cat saw and scented Sahib 
who was sitting peacefully in his 
cage. 

Somewhere in the mountain lion’s 
racial memory, the monkey smell 
must have stirred recollection of a 
delightful feast. The cougar, from a 
state of somnolent indifference, was 
stimulated into blinding rage, and 
he went into action. 

In nothing flat, he sprang at the 
door and was out of the cage. Sahib 
was not loafing now. He could see 
what was happening, and an ape 
fears a cat as nothing else. Before 
the cougar was well out of his cage, 
Sahib had grabbed all four of his 
chains in his powerful hands, had 
jerked them out of the Ape Men’s 
grasp, and had fled up the side of a 
nearby store building, where he sat 
perched on the marquee, whimpering 
and lurching back and forth with the 
chains dangling. 

This all happened in about three 
seconds. The first thing the paraders 
did was to cry, “The cougar’s out!” 
and head for the nearest doorways. 
Some of the men fled with the crowd; 
some stood their ground, but uncer- 
tainly, not knowing what to do. 
Women and children screamed. The 
area under the marquee, lately oc- 
cupied by eight or ten waiting Ape 
Men, was suddenly vacated. Only 
the big cat ran back and forth there, 
leaping upward as he reached either 
side of the marquee, but unable to 
catch the overhang with his fore- 
paws. 

One man was in no doubt as to his 
mission. Emery Anderson, the Grand 
Gorilla, moved quickly to the center 
of the street, opposite the marquee, 
where he could fire directly toward 
the building without danger of a 
ricochet. He kept the cougar covered 
with his pistol, and when the animal 
paused on the sidewalk for a new 
leap, pulled the trigger. The cat 
jumped anyway, but fell back badly- 
wounded with a bullet through his 
lung, and started writhing and twist- 
ing about. Anderson came cautiously 
closer, and put another ball in the 


cat’s head. That did it. 
was dead. 

The imminent danger over, pa- 
raders and onlookers slowly reap- 
peared from buildings and alleyways 
where they had taken refuge. But 
as fate would have it, the rear half 
of the parade was never to get under 
way. Sahib had disappeared from 
the marquee. 

Hunting a real ape, and especially 
a harmless one, was more fun than 
marching in a parade. Partly for this 
reason, and partly as a release from 
the awful fear created by the 
cougar’s leap to freedom, the crowd 
immediately took up the search for 
the orangutan, leaving the first por- 
tion of the parade to complete the 
line of march. 

The hapless ape was soon seen 
heading for the river, across the 
marshy flats west of the railroad 
tracks, at the far border of which 
was an abundance of willow trees. 
The beast made amazingly fast time 
now that it was aroused, often swing- 
ing along by using its great arms as 
crutches, then shuffling a few steps 
farther and then doing another arm- 
swing again. 

With the crowd in full cry, Sahib 
reached the nearest tree with mo- 
ments to spare. In a_ twinkling, 
chains and all, he was far beyond 
human reach. No one of the group 
was of a mind to climb after him; 
this would have been futile, in any 
event, because of the ape’s superior 
mobility in the branches. 

There was talk of bringing the fire 


The cougar 
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truck with its extension ladder, to 
get Sahib down. But Anderson 
vetoed this idea. 

“Either he’d keep out of reach by 
swinging through the trees, or he’d 
get his chains tangled up and 
strangle himself. We'll just bring 
some oranges and grapefruit down 
here and wait until he gets hungry,” 
the Grand Gorilla decided with au- 
thority. 

So the fruit was brought, and the 
Ape Men settled to their vigil. Herb 
Carter, the editor of the local weekly, 
snapped some pictures, and a good- 
sized mob hung around for a while, 
but after three or four hours it was 
just the Ape Men—and Sahib, still 
sitting unhappily on an upper limb 
of the tree. 

“He’s getting hungry,” offered Art 
Nelson, the Check-Writing Chim- 
panzee. 

“Yep, he’s weakening,’ agreed 
Anderson, noting that Sahib kept 
looking downward, and making ten- 
tative gestures at descent with his 
feet. 

“What do you suppose we can do = 
with him?” queried another, eyeing 
the ape in the tree. 

“Sh-h,” rejoined Anderson, “he’s 
coming down!” 

Sure enough, poor little Sahib was 
completely beaten. The terror of the 
morning was gone, and hunger was 
twisting his stomach. He had vague 
friendly recognition for the odd 
group at the foot of the tree, still in 
their weird parade regalia, some 
cradling their ape-heads in their 
arms. And he could see and smell 
food. So, slipping from limb to limb, 
jerking the chains free when they 
caught in a fork, he came down from 
the tree. 

A special meeting of the Aboriginal 
Order of Ape Men was called the 
following Monday. There was only = 
one order of business—disposing of 
Sahib with the least financial loss to 
the club. A long-distance call to the 
animal dealers in California disclosed 
that they would welcome Sahib back 
—at half price. 

A motion was quickly made and 
carried to sell Sahib back to his 
It carried, twenty- 
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original owners. 
one to three. 

In the face of a cry for adjourn- 
ment, Bill Janes, the unofficial club 
jester, got to his feet and said. “I 
move we spread on the record a 
resolution to this effect: That we, 
the Aboriginal Order of Ape Men, 
never at any time in the future 
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employ a live ape in any of our = 


projects.” 

The motion was seconded, and 
carried, twenty-four to nothing with 
no discussion. 
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THE END = 





Kiwanians from throughout the Florida District attended the testimonial 
dinner honoring fellow-Kiwanians who are serving in the state government. 


Horida 
Holds 
First District 
Legislative 
Dinner 


Tus Fiormwa District has blazed the 
trail with the first in a proposed series 
of dinners to be held in every state, 
provincial and territorial capital hon- 
oring Kiwanians in government. Dis- 
trict Governor Karl Lehmann said 
the soundness of the idea had been 
proven by response of Kiwanians and 
the public to the testimonial in 
Florida’s capital of Tallahassee. 

Guests of honor were three of the 
state government’s elective cabinet 
officers, a justice of the Supreme 
Court, twelve members of the State 
Senate and twenty-three members of 
the House of Representatives. 

Among those honored were State 
Commissioner of Agriculture Nathan 
Mayo, a Kiwanian since 1924; State 
Treasurer J. Edward Larson, since 
1933, and State School Superintendent 
Thomas D. Bailey, since 1936. Also 
applauded was Justice B. K. Roberts. 

“In these days when democratic 
government is under attack both at 
home and abroad, the simple fact that 
men are willing to recognize good 


public officials becomes a bulwark 
against undermining influences,” de- 
clared Governor Kerl. “So long as we 
are able to differentiate between good 
and bad public officials, we have a 
democracy, for one of the worst en- 
emies of a democracy is disillusion- 
ment.” 

Governor Karl adopted the dinner 
idea from Washington, where Kiwanis 
International similarly has recognized 
Kiwanians in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Three past district governors intro- 
duced the distinguished guests—State 
Senator J. Ed Baker of Umatilla 
presented the Kiwanians in the execu- 
tive and judicial departments of the 
state government; State Senator N. 
Ray Carroll of Kissimmee, the sena- 
tors, and State Representative Richard 
H. Simpson of Monticello, the House 
members. 

Among the senators were Senate 
President Wallace E. Sturgis of Ocala 
and Immediate Past Senate President 
Newman C. Brackin of Crestview, 
both of whom recently have served as 
Kiwanis lieutenant governors. Rep- 
resentative Simpson was speaker of 
the 1943 House. There are nine past 
lieutenant governors, other than Stur- 
gis and Brackin, in Florida’s 1951 leg- 
islature. 

The speakers of the occasion were 
Congressman A. S. Hurlong of Lees- 
burg, also a past Kiwanis lieutenant 
governor, and John R. Wright of Lake- 
land, Kiwanis International treasurer. 

Kiwanians from every division of 
the Florida District were present. 
Some clubs demonstrated their inter- 
est by sending delegations to sit with 
their fellow-member serving in the 
legislature. 

Present also were C. Harold Hippler 
of Eustis, past International vice- 
president, Herbert Sawyer of Miami, 
Gordon Butler of Fernandina, Stuart 
Simpson of Monticello and Judge Ben 
A. Meginniss of Tallahassee, all past 
district governors, and J. Earl Myers 
of Eustis, district secretary. THE END 
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NOW STARTING! 


You've heard of the tremen- 
dous demand for Leopard auto 
seat covers that built up over- 
night from one end of the 
country to the other when 
Cadillac introduced a new 1950 
mode! with Leopard Seat 
Covers. Car owners are pay- 
ing $50.00 to $60.00 and $70.00 
.. and more for covers with 
Leopard design. Now you can 
serve that eager demand at a 
fraction of the cost the cus- 
tomers expect to pay! No won- 
der salesmen are making 
money hand over fist with this 
sensational new Key line! 
Make big money daily. Take 
orders from car owners every- 
where. Beat all competition 
with covers cut to accurate 
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patterns like the finest suit of 
clothes . . . Slick, smooth, 
wrinkle-free fit adds anaccent 
of elegance to any car... just 
likeanoriginal upholstery job! 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


It has taken a good long time for 
Hollywood to come up with a vehicle 
for Bing Crosby which measures up to 
his big wartime hit, “Going My Way,” 
but after seeing HERE COMES THE 
GROOM, I think most audiences will 
agree it’s been worth the wait. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the picture must necessarily go to Pro- 
ducer Frank Capra who, like Crosby, 
is at his best when working with a 
whimsical but down-to-earth type of 
story, uncomplicated by sophistication 
or psychological implications. Obviously 
both the producer and star reacted to 
the script like a couple of colts turned 
out to pasture—and that spirit is 
reflected throughout the finished prod- 
uct. And for that extra ounce of good 
measure, ihere’s Jane Wyman, who 
adds her own special fillip to the gen- 
eral proceedings. 

Crosby plays a happy-go-lucky, un- 


inhibited newspaper reporter who 
adopts two French war orphans while 
on a foreign assignment, with the 


understanding that he must be married 
within a week—an arrangement which 
fits right in with his plans to hustle his 
childhood sweetheart off to the altar 
the minute he returns to America. But 
much to his chagrin he learns upon his 
return that the lady in question (Miss 
Wyman, of course) has undergone a 
change of heart and is about to marry 
her wealthy and socially prominent boss 
(Franchot Tone). 

That’s the basic situation, amusing 
enough in itself—but it’s Bing’s efforts 
to scotch the wedding and win her back 
that provide the real hilarity. Aided 
and abetted by Alexis Smith, he finally 
succeeds—with the bridal party half- 
way down the aisle of the church. 

Run, don’t walk, to see “Here Comes 
the Groom.” 


It may be a little early in the 
year to be considering 1951’s 
best bets for Academy Awards, 
but you can put a young man 
by the name of Arthur Kennedy down 
in your book as a hot contender as a 
result of his performance in BRIGHT 
VICTORY. Based on the popular Bay- 
nard Kendrick story, “Lights Out,” the 
picture relates with great poignancy 
and good taste the efforts of a blinded 
war veteran to rehabilitate himself in 
the post-war world. Kennedy (you'll 










By 
JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


remember him well if you saw “The 
Glass Menagerie”) proves again that 
he’s one of the finest actors to hit Hol- 
lywood in many a day, and gives a 
truly flawless performance as the sight- 
less veteran. Even during the most 
heartbreaking scenes, when the young 
hero learns of his incurable affliction— 
and again when he faces the disillusion- 
ment of losing his long-time sweetheart 
—Kennedy never allows the character- 
ization to fringe on the maudlin. Pegzy 
Dow, as the voluntary hospital worker 
who finally helps him to make the final 
adjustment, also deserves much credit 
for her subtle underplaying of the role. 


PREVIOUSLY PREVIEWED 
A PLACE IN THE SUN 
dg (Montgomery Clift - Elizabeth 
Taylor - Shelley Winters). A 
re-make of Theodore Dreiser’s 
fatalistic story of young love, “An 
American Tragedy.” A strictly adult 
movie with great emotional impact. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Walt 
Disney’s name is synonomous with de- 
lightful entertainment and, like Alice, 
youll find many wonderful things in 
his newest wonderland. 

RICH, YOUNG AND PRETTY (Jane 
Powell-Danielle Darrieux-Vic Damone- 
Fernando Lamas). A pip of a musical 
that boasts the freshest aggregation of 
talent to come along in a blue moon. 

CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOW- 
ER (Gregory Peck-Virginia Mayo). An 
action-packed saga of the seas, complete 
with salty old sea captains, naval en- 
gagements, and a beautiful damsel in 
distress. Good family-type picture. 

THE PRINCE WHO WAS A THIEF 
(Tony Curtis-Piper Laurie). An Ara- 
bian Knights story revolving around a 
prince, stolen from his cradle and raised 
to be a thief. It’s all in fun, but there’s 
plenty of that. 

SHOWBOAT (Ava Gardner-Kathryn 
Grayson-Howard Keel-Joe E. Brown). 
The third movie version of the beloved 
Jerome Kern-Oscar Hammerstein musi- 
cal—and definitely the best. A “must 
see.” 

STRANGERS ON A TRAIN, starring 
Farley Granger, Robert Walker and 
Ruth Roman. A chiller-diller in the 
Alfred Hitchcock manner. Too nerve- 
racking for the small fry, but tops for 
adult mystery fans. 
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THATS MY BOY (Dean Martin- 
Jerry Lewis). A zany comedy about a 
neurotic, introverted son who tries to 
live up to the aspirations of his all- 
American athlete father. Fine family 
fare. 

THE MATING SEASON (Gene Tier- 
ney-John Lund-Thelma Ritter). Hilari- 
ous comedy expertly blended with 
down-to-earth, heart-warming emo- 
tionalism. A must-see, by all means. 

BIRD OF PARADISE (Jeff Chandler- 
Debra Paget-Louis Jourdan). Spectac- 
ular Technicolor photography and poetic 
treatment of story—a romantic tragedy 
of ancient Polynesia, filmed in the Ha- 





waiian Islands—make this one a stands | 


out in any company. 

ROYAL WEDDING 
Jane Powell). 
filmusical, with the King of Dance con- 
tributing his fanciest brand of foot- 
work. 

THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
(Louis Calhern-Ann Harding). The 
life story of a great American states- 
man, Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is inspiring screen en- 
tertainment for Americans of all ages. 

BUCKAROO SHERIFF OF TEXAS. 
A talented pair of youngsters (Michael 
Chapin and Eilene Janssen) share the 
spotlight and furnish plenty of “ride 
"em, cowboy” action in a sagebrusher 
aimed at-—-and guaranteed to please— 


juvenile fans. 
A suspense melodrama with- 
out suspense, despite excellent 
performance by the two stars. 

TWO GALS AND A GUY (Robert 
Alda-Janis Paige-Jimmy Gleason). 
Some fine actors wasted in 
about some phony actors who allow 
their careers to wreck their personal 
lives. 

ACE IN THE HOLE (Kirk Douglas- 
Jan Sterling). A ghoulish story about 
an unscrupulous newspaper 
who takes advantage of a tragic acci- 
dent to build up his reputation as a 
hot-shot news hound. Definitely not 
for children. 

ALONG THE GREAT DIVIDE (Kirk 
Douglas-Virginia Mayo-Walter Bren- 
nan). A western without action; a psy- 
chological study without suspense. 


(Fred Astaire- 


THE LONG DARK HALL 
(Rex Harrison-Lilli Palmer). 


A tip-top Technicolor | 


a yarn | 


reporter | 


THE TALL TARGET (Dick Powell- | 


Marshall Thompson-Adolphe Menjou). 
An historical melodrama based on a 
little-known attempt on the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. Probably would be 


more engrossing to read about in the | 


history books. 

THE GREAT MISSOURI RAID 
(Wendell Corey-Macdonald Carey). 
The “James Boys,” who seem to be two 
of Hollywood’s favorite heroes, are up 
to their same cute tricks of robbing 
banks and murdering innocent by- 
standers. 

MY FORBIDDEN PAST (Ava Gard 
ner-Robert Mitchum-Melvyn Douglas). 
Greed, suspicion and jealousy are the 
motivating forces of this unconvincing 
and sordid little melodrama. THE END 
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SUMMER HOME 
OPPORTUNITY 


@ A charter member of the Milwaukee 
Kiwanis Club is seeking a good neighbor 
to purchase a summer home. |! own one 
of the choicest spots in northern Wiscon- 
sin and enjoy complete privacy. 


@ | also have for sale a good sized four 
bedroor og cabin with running water 
and jern bathroom, about 1,000 feet 

uth of my cabin on a lake almost 6 
es long and accessible to another lake, 
s distance of about one-quarter of a 

The lake has Muskellunge, Wall-eyed 

Ba Perch and other pan fish. You 

’ the lake from three sides of this 

abin and you also enjoy complete pri- 

vacy with @ private road. 

@ This property is located 280 miles north 
west of Milwaukee — 350 miles from Chi 
cago on all concrete roads. There are all 
year ‘round sleeper train connections. The 
train leaves Chicago at 6:00 p.m. and 

’ » fe ' a from there at 7:00 a.m, 


@ The property is located only a few miles 
the Flambea River Flambeau 
R 


f 

f 

F j eams 

t i ‘ megon National 
Forest where a kinds of hunting is 
. ble 

T 

t 

, 

‘ 


- 
r 


s piece of property adjoins my private 
t and and home and |! am willing 
se tr tar below the ° t in exchange 

or &@ good reputable neighbor. 

eit w take about $15,000.00 which is 

at ? one-hait t the value. If interested 


Tele) your inquiries to the Kiwanis 
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_ WE HAVE BEEN CHALLENGED! 


By CLAUDE B. HELLMANN 


President, Kiwanis International 


NE OF ouR large and important newspapers has shown a deep interest in 
the resolution on inflation that was adopted by the delegate body at 
the convention in St. Louis. To refresh your memory, here is the resolution: 


Inflation 


WHEREAS, the present inflationary trends are recognized as a serious threat to 
national solvency and the security and well being of our people; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis International commend those legislative com- 
mittees and individual members of Congress and Parliament who are endeavoring 
to eliminate and curtail unnecessary and extravagant budget items, and that we 
extend to such representatives all possible encouragement and support by refrain- 
ing from all demands upon governmental bodies which tend to cause unnecessary 
governmental expenditures; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we urge all citizens to accept their responsi- 
bility to make this resolution effective, working together as partners in our eco- 
nomic system and avoiding all such action as will lend impetus to inflationary 
trends. 


And here is an editorial published in the August 9 issue of The Chicago 
Tribune: 


The Kiwanis Cure For Inflation 


Mr. O. E. Peterson, secretary of Kiwanis International, has sent us a copy of 
the resolutions adopted by his organization in convention at St. Louis toward 
the end of June. One of them struck us as particularly interesting. The subject 
was inflation. 

The resolution commends the congressmen who have tried to eliminate un- 
necessary items from the budget and reduce extravagant ones. The members of 
the organization pledge themselves to refrain “from all demands upon govern- 
mental expenditures.” 

What this ought to mean, then, is that Kiwanis clubs up and down the Missouri 
valley will use their influence to discourage the spending of money in control 
works of the sort that didn’t control the river. As it will take several years to re- 
examine the present plans, decide what is wrong with them, and devise better 
ones, no more money can be appropriated wisely for the Missouri for three or 
four years at least. 

Kiwanis clubs in the area which expects to benefit from the St. Lawrence sea- 
way can raise their voices against this project and continue to oppose it at least 
until the threat of inflation is less menacing that it is today. There are many among 
them who believe that the seaway is desirable but it is not “necessary” in the 
sense that it must be built at once if the nation is to survive and prosper. 

The Kiwanians in the farming areas all over the country should speak up against 
all forms of farm subsidies, including guaranteed prices, loans, land conservation 
payments, and all the rest. Nothing could be more effective than resolutions 
against tobacco subsidies from the Kiwanis clubs of North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Virginia; against wheat subsidies from the Kiwanis clubs of Kansas, Texas, and the 
Dakotas; against cotton subsidies from the cotton belt and corn subsidies from the 
corn belt. 

All over the country, Kiwanians, if they meant what they said in their resolu- 
tion, will insist on reducing the appropriations for veterans. It is necessary to 
provide care for those who are still suffering from wounds or other injuries re- 
ceived in war. It is not necessary to provide free medical treatment for any other 
veterans. There is a chance, here, to save hundreds of millions of dollars through 
adopting measures of economy which the Hoover commission recommended but 
which the more influential veterans’ organizations oppose. 

We can think of a good many other wasteful expenditures that can be eliminated 
only if the beneficiaries take a stand against them, but these will do for a starter. 
We wish Kiwanis godspeed in its crusade. 


The position of our organization is clearly indicated by the resolutions 
passed by our delegates. This position has been applauded not only by 
our friends in the great newspaper but by patriots throughout our two na- 
tions. We have accepted the challenge and call on our clubs to make effec- 
tive the provisions of the resolution which the editorial writer for The 
Chicago Tribune so clearly interprets. THE END 


@ THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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Join the Parade 
of Clubs 

that are Erecting 
KIWANIS 

ROAD SIGNS 


INFORM OUT-OF-TOWN KIWANIANS OF 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF YOUR MEETING 


Tell the traveling public that your community boasts a Kiwanis 
club by installing new beaded reflector signs at the various 
approaches to your city. 

These attractive 16-gauge steel single-faced signs are 30 inches 
in diameter and carry the emblem in three colors. They will not 
peel, rust, discolor, or tarnish. 


BUT HURRY! 


Peres 
ALBANY HOTEL Prices are headed upward. The beaded 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 reflector sign, with two auxiliary plates, 


Beaded reflector sign 
with two auxiliary plates 


$96°°° 


may be purchased now for $26. 
F.0.B., Clinton, Mass. 


Shipping Weight 35 Lbs. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


~ §20 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + — CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 























HOUSE PLAN BOOKS 


PustisHeD By THE L. F. GArLINGHOusE Co,, INC. 


Select The Plans For Your New Home From These Popular Books 


SA NA A AP RR eH te 


. 


RANCH AND SUBURBAN HOMES—A book feoturing 158 designs SMALL HOMES—Contains 68 designs of small or medium homes of 
Tow if ] por } anch-type practical and por ur Styles for all areas RE en .50 
M st 
$0.50 OUR FUTURE HOME—A large bool taining 72 pages of residence 
A t select sizes and styles 1.00 
AMERICA’S BEST HOME PLANS—/ , 
M , DELUXE SMALL HOMES—Outs! y assortment of 200 modern and 
.50 time-test ‘ por priced homes 1.00 
ALL AMERICAN HOMES—A NEW AMERICAN HOMES—A most beautiful book of larger homes. 
e, § .50 t j f tested ilarity ; snsdeecntiol 1.00 
BLUE RIBBON HOMES—/ irs: YOUR HOME IN BRICK—An 84-page book of medium and large brick 
! ! -50 M ; ' 1.00 
YOUR NEW HOME PLANS—Firs: ; Has 64 pages (16 in col SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES—40 designs of 3-, 4- and 5-room cottages. 
f 50 M thout ts table for all < .50 
ARTISTIC HOMES— & THE GARDEN DECORATOR—Suagestions in pictures of many lawn and 
tory 50 ‘ jarage plans 50 
sunsets HowEs—~ NEW DUPLEX DESIGNS —\ popular t ™ f-59 plans for I- and - 
M thout | Mostly .50 
pws BRICK HONEE—Presenis 69 SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES— i s, outdoor and indoor fir " 
y .50 s : 
COLONIAL HOMES—A selec! KAMP KABINS AND WEE HOMES— 60 designs .50 
s of all t .50 GOOD LUCK PLAN BOOK—35 prac! 625 
BUDGET HOMES— SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACT—Complete specifications and con- 
a with .50 { t t k t { j ally to fit y building .25 





Order Books at Prices Shown or All the Above 22 Books in One Order, Only $10.00 
Complete working plans, specifications, lumber and mill lists are available for every design shown in any of the above 
books. The moderate price of these plan sets represents your best investment when building, since you know in advance 
what you are getting, thus avoiding misunderstandings. 


Complete plan sets when ordered will be sent by return mail. All transactions with The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc., are 
on a money-back guarantee basis. If for any reason you are not satisfied, return the unused plans within five days and 


receive full credit on new plans or a refund. 
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No. 6375— plete plans as shown or reversed, specificati 
lumber j | list soils $20.00 "PN rin 
Dur 3te sets with original ai I 5.00 W~OVd 





Typical of the many beautiful plans shown in the above books in this popular ranch design. Complete plans for this design 5 5 25 
and all of the others listed in GARLINGHOUSE PLAN BOOKS are available for prompt shipment. oa 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 


DEPT. KM TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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